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THINGS 

ARE GETTING 

BETTERS 


JUNE 12 

66 NATIONS IN LONDON 

Historic Meeting For the 
Common Good of All 

WILL THE WORLD RETURN 
TO SANITY? 

Some 2000 delegates and officials, 
representing the 2000 million people of 
66' nations, will meet in London on 
June 12 to consider the world’s economic 
distress and how to cure it. 

The Conference is being organised by ; 
the League under the auspices of the' 
British Government. * • 

This World Conference will* hold its 
meetings in South Kensington at the 
new Geological Museum in Exhibition, 
Road, The hopes of all the world are 
concentrated on the gathering, which 
will be opened by the King. 

Good Out of Evil 

It is not too much to say that if hopes 
ate justified this Conference will have 
snatched good out. of evil. A great 
responsibility therefore rests on the 
delegates and on all those who advise 
them or 1 comment on their actions. The 
Conference cannot afford to fail. 

Unfortunately the American Govern¬ 
ment has refused to allow War Debts 
to come before the Conference. At the 
same time our Prime Minister has 
stated ‘ that debt negotiations will be 
carried on concurrently with the Con¬ 
ference. We can only hope: that this 
means that the American delegates in 
London will attempt to settle the 
question. Everyonewill know that 
never again will the old War Debt pay¬ 
ments be made. 

, It is notable that the next War Debt 
instalments are due on-June 15, three 
days after the opening of the great 
Conference, and it is hoped that 
President Roosevelt, who has said in 
such clear terms that the World Con¬ 
ference must not fail, will be armed with 
powers to deal drastically with War 
Debt revision. 

The Question of Tariffs 

An agreement has been reached 
between the British and American 
Governments for a tariff truce. This 
truce, which is suggested for all the 
nations, binds them during the duration 
of the Conference to refrain from raising 
any new tariff barriers. 

This is excellent as far as it goes, but 
it does not go very far. What is wanted 
is an attack on existing tariff barriers, 
the chief of which is that raised by 
America herself. If there is to be world¬ 
wide tariff reform much more than a 
truce is needed. 

The third important item is the 
world’s money system. 

The present position is that the Gold 
Standard has now been abandoned by. 
most nations. The use of the Gold 
Standard was to establish world prices 
on the basis of gold valuation—how 


Sail and Steam 



The barque Abraham Rydberg arriving at. Mill wall Docks after her voyage from Australia. 



The German liner Bremen has lately docked at Southampton for the first 4ime. 


many potatoes are worth a gold 
sovereign, and so on, 

It was the injustice of gold prices, 
which fell by about a third in three 
years, that brought about this universal 
unemployment and ruin, and the fall in 
gold prices was due to the accumulation 
of most of the world’s gold by America 
and France. This made gold scarce, 
and wheii gold is scarce if is dear, and 
prices in terms of gold are low. 

That is the simple explanation of the 
fall in prices. It ivas the payment of 
War Debts and Reparations to. France 
and America, combined with their refusal, 
through high tariffs, to accept goods, 
which caused the flow of the ivorld’s gold 
to these two countries. 


These are the main items to be faced. 
We are sorry to have to point out the 
grave' difficulties, confronting the Con¬ 
ference, but no purpose can be served 
by disguising them. The. world can 
no longer trifle with the grave subjects 
the delegates meet to discuss. 

Fortunately it does appear that trade 
is improving. Unemployment is de¬ 
creasing, From America comes better 
news of steel. 

So much depends on confidence in 
action that we must'all hope the World 
Conference will do much to make men 
feel that tlic insane barriers which have 
been set up between man and man and 
between nation and nation are at last 
to be removed, 


A UNION UNITED 

SOUTH AFRICA ONE 

General Smuts and General 
Hertzog Work Together 

GREAT VINDICATION OF 
LIBERALISM 

The greatest modern example of the 
value of the Liberal spirit in the world is 
the Peace of South Africa, which ended the 
Boer War by giving the Boers the liberty 
to rule themselves. 

Now that act of high wisdom, carried 
out by the Liberal Government in the face 
of great opposition in this' country, has 
been- once .more«vindicated by ah event oj 
great importance—the joining of the forces 
of General Smuts and General Hertzog 
and the forming of a National Government 
of South' Africa. 

The coalition <?f the two parties has 
come about in a curious way, thanks 
to the intervention of a third political 
force, Mr Tielman Roos, who, having 
retired from politics, returned to the 
arena to try to bring to an end the party 
strife which was menacing the Union. 
Real Unity At Last 
Mr Roos -had great personal influence 
in South Africa; and his sudden re¬ 
appearance in politics had the effect of 
a bomb dropped just in time, for it 
brought the two parties to their senses, 
and they have, swept the country. Mr 
Roos himself has been defeated, but his 
task is accomplished, for the Union 
of South Africa is at last a real thing, 
and the vision of our great Liberal 
Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, of • a real unity between 
Boer and Briton, has been reached in 
the Government of the great Dominion. 
The National Government has been 
placed firmly in the saddle by the 
votes' of the«people. ... 

Ever since the grant of self-govern¬ 
ment to South Africa there have been 
two chief parties, each led by men of 
Dutch ancestry: General Jan Smuts, 
one of the most enlightened statesmen of 
our time; the other General Hertzog, who 
was also in the Boer War, though he con¬ 
tinued to maintain the cause of separa¬ 
tion for South Africa from the Empire. 
Petty Squabbles Cease 

When the world depression reached . 
South Africa, and even ‘ her amazing 
prosperity fell under'its cloud, the ever* 
warring parties decided .that unity 
was essential if the country to 'which 
both leaders arc equally devoted was 
to survive. They have therefore ceased 
their petty squabbles. and formed ,a 
coalition - which promised so well that 
the Labour Party was split, its foYmcr 
leader, Colonel Crcswcll, ■ fighting as a 
coalition candidate. ; 

We hope the last has now been heard 
of Boer versus Briton in South Africa, 
and that real unity, after the long, long 
trail of’ strife, will enable the new 
Government to establish the Dominion 
on firm ground. 
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SEVEN MUSSOLINIS 
FOR LONDON 

GETTING THE STREETS 
STRAIGHT 

A Tremendous Chapter in 
Traffic History 

EVERYTHING WILL BE BETTER 

London is to ■ have seven Traffic 
Mussolini$. seven ' dictators who will 
bring drder and common sense out of the 
■ traffic chaos which now exists. 

Ou July i the inhabitants of Greater 
London will travel in their wide-flung 
area under . conditions such as they 
have never before experienced. 

On that day, the London Passenger 
Traffic Act comes into operation, and 
all public vehicles—train, tram, bus, and 
coach—-will be under the control of seven 
Traffic Dictators answerable to the 
Minister of Transport alone. 

It is. a great revolution, .and ‘ the 

■ wasteful competition which has con- 
; gested the streets in some parts and left 
. them empty of public conveyances in 

others will soon be a thing of the past, 

• something to look back on with a sense 
of amazement that the citizens of London 
. put up with it for so long. 

Idea of a Labour Minister 

This measure is on the lines of those 
measures which have already solved 
our communal problems in. electricity 
and water supply, in wireless, in river 
and dock; organisation, and in the amal¬ 
gamations of the railways. , It is a form 

public Socialism,' and the credit of 
U;the idea for. the’new Act belongs to Mr 
Herbert Morrison, the Labour Govern¬ 
ment Minister of Transport, 
j - -The seven members of the new Trans¬ 
port. Board have*an opportunity which 
fevv mcn have thought possible. By their 
decisions they can influence the future 
... shape of the outer, ring of London as 
.yet. unbuilt- on, for their s authority 
extends to, St Albans, to.Brentwood, to 
, Gravesend; to Dorking, and to Beacohs- 
. held, each a good day’s walk from 

■ Charing Cross. Not only do they control 
the passenger traffic by road, and rail 
but they may also set water-buses 
running on the Thames—a ; wonderful 

;siglit that will be! 

' Chiefs of the New Board ~ 

For the passeiiger great boons should 
accrue. The out-of-date conveyance 
should soon disappear from the streets, 
suburban lines will speedily be con¬ 
verted to electric running, and tickets 
will be made available for any con¬ 
veyance between two points. 

One other good thing will follow. 
With the elimination of competition 
between bus and bus and tram and bus 
all unnecessary vehicles will be removed 
from the streets, thus.reducing the peril 
to pedestrians as well as the delay. 

Tn their efficient administration of 
their private organisations Lord Ash- 
- field and Mr .Frank Pick have shown 
. that they thoroughly understand the 
modern needs of the traveller,: and .as 
’ chiefs of this new Board they have 
the best wishes of all in their great,task,, 
‘.as has also Sir Henry Maybury, who is 
another of: the : Seven Mussolinis for| 
^London streets. The other.four are Mr 
. Patrick Ashley-Cooper,. Sir John Gilbert, 
Sir. Edward Holland, and Mr John Cliff.: 

‘V, : A MAN AND HIS VINE ,v i 

; The man who planted -the^-Kippen 
.Vine, has died.’ ‘ *, 

J The Kippen Vine is said to-be thef 
largest ”, in ; the world, arid 7 its * "grapes 
•have!. won. championships Tn " England ; 
and Scotland. It may pot' li'ave the, 
;same .romantic lustre r. as . the^Hampton ; 
, Court Vine, ’but, it has achieved : much : 
in a comparatively short time. Mr 
Duncan Buchanan planted it 42 ’years 
‘ ago. It grows at Firbank, Stirlingshire. 


THE LAUGHING-STOCK 
OF THE GOLD STOCK 

THE NEW VERSION OF 
KING MIDAS 

Digging Up Treasure To Bury 
It Again 

THIS MAD WORLD ; 

Of .all strange things in the history of 
money the strangest is that the naturally 
richest country in the world, to whom all 
other countries are indebted, .. which 
holds the biggest store of gold in the 
world, has abandoned the gold standard 
and gone the length of refusing to pay 
its debts on a gold basis. 

It was in this same country that the 
inauguration of President Roosevelt in 
March was celebrated by the shutting of 
every bank in America ! 

Here is the record of the mounting-up 
of.the gold stock of the United States. 
The figures show gold in dollars. 

; 1914.. 1813,000,000 1924.. 4499,000,000 

1916. .2843,000,000 1 932. .4513,000,000 

1918. .3160,000,000 Today 4279,000,000 

It will be seen that America has now 
between two and three times as much 
gold in stock as when the war broke out. 
Such a quantity of gold has never before 
been accumulated, by any nation. We 
could-have no more acute criticism of 
the gold system than the proved worth¬ 
lessness of basing values on gold. 

A Stupid Standard 

Mr Edison, the famous inventor, once 
asked wliat could be more stupid than 
to take as a standard of value a metal 
whose chief uses were to gild picture 
frames and to fill teeth. Gold is now 
only sustained in value by the fact that 
it is buried in the world’s bank vaults. 
It is a strange process—for the world 
to' take the trouble to dig gold out of 
the earth only to bury it out of sight 
in its national treasuries. 

These figures show that the American 
gold stock is a little less now than in 
recent years; that is because France 
also has been increasing its stock. In 
France, as in America, the piling-up of 
gold has not served to save the nation 
from the gravest distress. 

If it were not so qadly serious a 
business we could say that the gold 
stock of the world has. become at last 
a laughing-stock. 

NEWS OF THE BAD YEARS 
How the Nations Have Fared 

The Westminster Bank gives us a 
very interesting account of how industry 
has fared in eight ‘nations during the 
bad years since 1929. 

We find that British production, 
although it lias fallen off seriously, has 
declined less than that of America, 
France, Germany, or Poland. 

If we represent the industrial pro¬ 
duction in 1929 by 100 the production- 
of 1932 was as follows : 

'■'Britain,. 77 Japan.. .. 104 

• America.. .. : 53 Poland.. .. 52 

Germany 56 Sweden 85. 

France... .. 68 Russia.. .. 145 

' This is a remarkable list. We see 
that British production last year was 
77“ per cent' of that .in 1929, whereas* 
American manufacturing had fallen by 
nearly half. France fell to 68 per cent,' 
Germany to 56, Sweden to 85, and 
Poland to 52. > -' / ; 

. Two countries actually . made- in¬ 
creases. Japanese production last year 
was four.per cent greater than in 1929,. 
due to the'remarkable competition ;$hc 
■has offeree! in the textile trades, iivwhich 
she has combined - organisation and skill 
with cheap labour ; and Russia actually, 
produced last year half as .much again 
as in 1929, ' . 


A VERY GALLANT 
PRINCE 

KING OF EXPLORERS 

He Stood Higher Than Any 
Other Man Before Him 

DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI 

. We have been glad to be reminded, 
once more of a very gallant prince who 
made himself a king of explorers. Pro¬ 
fessor Giotto Danielli has been speaking 
of;him in a lecture to the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. 

The prince died only a few months, 
ago,, Prince of Savoy and Duke of the 
Abruzzi, whose name (the. Professor 
reminds us) has a significance beyond 
his glorious activity as an explorer, for 
not only was he cousin of the King of; 
Italy, but to the Italians he was a 
symbol in dark times of the actual re¬ 
birth of their country. 

Wherever there was an enterprise more ; 
daring than any other , wherever there was 
a goal to be attained that was above any . 
other , wherever there was a battle to fight 
and glory to conquer, there the young 
Prince of Savoy stepped forward to take 
part in the competition of heroism. 

First to Climb Ruwenzori 

In 1894, when he was 21, lie sailed 
round - the world on the Cfistoforo 
Colombo,‘as if looking for fresh worlds 
to conquer. First he climbed an 18,000- 
feet mountain in Alaska. Next he 
advanced on the North Pole, going 
twenty miles farther than Nansen, and 
farther North than any man till Peary.; 

But it is the mountain of Ruwenzori 
in Central Africa that might be called 
the kingdom of this gallant prince, for 
he was the first man to climb those 
peaks, so hidden by clouds that men 
have passed along the edge of'its slopes , 
and never guessed the mountain behind: 
the mist. One man saw, as he thought - a 
vision of strange snow peaks which 
vanished in the sky ; but it was Sir 
Henry Stanley, in 1888, who was the 
first man to see the full glory of Ruwen¬ 
zori. He died begging that someone 
should climb those dazzling heights, and 
the royal duke took up the challenge. 

Glorious Photographs 

Of its peaks above 15,000 feet, 19 
were climbed in that expedition, the 
duke > himself climbing 16 of them, in¬ 
cluding the highest of nearly 17,000 feet. 
This he named after Queen Margherita, 
and the next in height after our Queen 
Alexandra. He brought out a book 
filled with glorious photographs, show¬ 
ing the formation of these peaks, the 
ravines, and the life creeping up the 
mountainside, from tropical to Arctic. 

• He longed to climb Mount Everest, 
but listened to the objections of the 
Indian Government, and climbed instead 
to within 500 feet of Bride Peak in the 
Karakoram Himalayas, reaching 24,600 
feet, and no man had at that - time 
climbed to greater heights. 

It is fitting that one of the world’s 
noblest and best-loved men should-have 
set his feet on so great a height, a 
magnificent ambassador from the world 
to the powers above. 

: Dislike of Public Life 

He was simple, - he was charming, his 
spirit was invincible, and his heart was 
strong and. pure. During the war he 
commanded the Italian Navy, but lie 
disliked public life, and much of his 
time was spent on his/farm in Italian 
Somaliland, encouraging and helping 
his countrymen, who, small explorers in 
their way, had come out there to settle. ~ 

Tn the end it was to Somaliland that 
lie went out to die, leaving his palace 
as Captain Oates left his tent, with a 
message as simple. " Don’t ask for news 
of me any more,” he said to those who 
met him on the way. 


Amazing Story 

An Operation at Sea 100 
Years Ago 

The nephew of Bishop William Williams,who 
went out to Australia in 1825, has found this 
remarkable story in his letters of the voyage. 

November 30'. Jacob Kinley, one of 
the seamen, while scraping the deck with 
a sharp tool like a triangular hoc, was 
thrown off his legs by one of the guns 
rolling against him which had been 
unlashed, and in the act of falling the 
scraper ran into his neck and divided 
one ‘,of the main arteries going up to 
the head. 

On seeing the nature of the wound 
I had no' idea that he would survive 
many minutes. There was no means, of 
securing the artery in consequence of the 
situation, and if no surgical assistance 
had. been at hand he would have,been 
dead in five minutes. Mr Stretchhuvy, 
however, stopped the bleeding with 
his finger while the surgeon closdd 
the wound, and the on\y possible means 
for his recovery was to continue pressing 
upon the artery with the finger until the 
end of ; it should be healed over. 7“ 

He was laid upon a sofa in the cabin, 
and two of the seamen were constantly 
with him to relieve each other in holding 
the artery, while Mr Stretchbury, Mr 
Riley, or myself were to see that proper 
attention was paid. 

; Tie eventually.completely recovered*. 

THE GOLDEN RULE 
15,000 Miners Keep It 

We are constantly having peeps oi a 
shining silver lining in the black; cloud 
of the industrial depression. Doing to 
others as we would be done by is becom¬ 
ing a part of daily- life, and countless 
people are ready to make sacrifices to 
help one another. 

Only a few weeks ago some miners of 
Monmouthshire offered to sharp.their 
work, which also meant. sharing, .tlicir 
wages, with’ some of their number who 
were threatened with unemployment. 

Now’tlie news has come that when 
the Doncaster Collieries Association de¬ 
cided the other day to dismiss .1500 men 
their mates offered to make the same 
sacrifice to keep them at work ; 15,000 
miners pleaded that the dismissal might 
be cancelled, for they realised too well 
what:a calamity it would mean hi the 
lives of so many men and their de¬ 
pendents. They offered to sharp the 
available work and thus take a reduc¬ 
tion in wages. . . ‘ • 

Unless this can be done, they pointed 
out, the dismissed men will have little or 
no chance of regaining- a place in the 
industry and will become a perpetual 
burden on the Poor Law. .. . •■;*; 

To the outsider it seems that the only 
people who would suffer in such ji plan 
would be the 15,060 generous miners, 
but . we regret to say that as we go to 
press sad news has reached us that the 
management of the Miners Association 
has so far not approved of the plait. 
We are tired of officialism standing in 
the way in these days. "\ i : 


Things Said 4 

Who murders hope in the world today 
literally murders flesh and blood. *f 
The Spectator 

Unti 1 t he' whole Swastika, spi'ritV.-is 
altered there will'be no ease in Europe.' 

’ . /./ ; Mr J. L. GaWih[- 

There is-not* a writer in Japan. tqckiy 
who dares to, criticise the War Office’s 
China policy. ■ P ' 

r A Manchester Guardian .correspondent ’ 

A Children’s Supplement is-,;being 
given away with a cross-Channel news¬ 
paper. The difficulty now is to knpvv 
which is which * - , Dubljn Opinion. 

The sheep in the Isle of Man are 
blackened by smoke from Lancashire. ■ 
Mr Arnold Marsh 
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Horses on the Land • Climbing Everest • Feeding the Swans 



H Swan and Her Little Ones—The children who feed Stores For the Everest Climbers—Native porters are here seen making their South American Swan—A black-necked swan from 

,he swans on the lake In Regent's Park have a new way up a mountain defile with stores for the Mount Everest climbing South America Is one of the rare birds kept by a 

attraction In a family of cygnets. expedition under the leadership of Mr Hugh Ruttledge. resident of Byfleet in Surrey. 
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Hitlerisms 


THINGS ARE GETTING 
BETTER 

PROMISE OF HAPPIER 
TIMES 

America Changes the Outlook 
at Geneva 

NATIONS DRAWING TOGETHER 

. A promise of happier times for the 
people of all nations has taken the place 
s of the clouds which have been over¬ 
hanging the world, 

: As we go to press news comes from 
Geneva which gives hope for a settled 
peace over Europe for years to come. 

Two things have brought this about.. 

America has spoken with no un¬ 
certain voice and has saved the Dis¬ 
armament Conference from collapse by 
a declaration which changes her tradi¬ 
tional policy of non-interference into 
a policy of actual interference with any 
lawbreaker nation disturbing the world. 

In future, if America acts upon this 
new declaration,. any nation making 
aggressive war on another nation will 
find itself unable to rely on a supply of 
munitions, for what is happening is the 
general acceptance of the great idea 
that in a future war there can be no 
neutrality. 

When all nations have agreed to 
outlaw war it is obvious that they must 
agree not to enable any outlaw to carry 
on war by supplying him with munitions, 
and it is this idea that America is 

• accepting. We propose to deal with its 

• great significance next week. 

o' The New Spirit 

This new attitude of America was fore¬ 
shadowed in President Roosevelt’s mes¬ 
sage to the world, which we give in 
another column, and it has led to the 
general acceptance at Geneva of the 
British Plan for Disarmament. Herr 
Hitler warmly welcomed the new spirit, 
in his speech to the Reichstag (as 
we show elsewhere), and added that 
war would lead to the collapse of the 
social order in Europe. Germany was 
ready to accept a live-years plan of 
progressive disarmament, and in fact 
was prepared to scrap all armaments if 
other nations did so too. 

Acting on this change of front the 
German representative'at Geneva with¬ 
drew his amendments, which would 
have wrecked the British Plan, and 
agreed that the German Army should be 
modelled on the militia type proposed. 

France, too, has given her support 
to the British Plan, with two condi¬ 
tions which, as a matter of fact, add to 
its value : that an international control 
of armaments should be established, 
and that disarmament should be carried 
out by stages, in which case she would 
forthwith cancel all new works. Italy 
has all along agreed to abolish arma¬ 
ments, and this country will, of course, 
modify its plan and agree to our arsenals 
being inspected by an international 
commission. 

The Kellogg Pact 

Not only did Germany take action at 
Geneva, but she sent Captain Goering 
to see Signor Mussolini to advance the 
Four-Power Pact, whereby we, Germany, 
Italy, and France agree for ten years to 
collaborate in promoting the spirit of 
the Kellogg Pact and to use no force or 
threats of force. If the three greatest 
Powers on the Continent can live in 
peace for ten years there is no reason 
why they will not be able to do so for ever. 

It certainly does seem, as we go to 
press that things are getting better. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Antiochus . . . . An-te-ok-us 

Bithynia . . . .. Bi-thin-e-ah 

. Ophiuchus . .... • O-fe-u-kus.. 

Scipio . . , , * . . SIp-e-o 


From the recent speech of the German 
Chancellor to the German Parliament. 

It is not wise to rob peoples of the 
economic possibility of existence. •- 

This generation has suffered too much 
from the insanity of our time to wish 
to visit similar suffering on others. . 

Germany wants nothing she is not 
ready to give to others. 

No European war can put anything 
better in the place of the unsatisfactory 
conditions which 1 exist. 

The deepest origin of this* misery lies 
in the division of the world into victors 
and vanquished. 

The degradation of a nation cannot be 
maintained for ever. 

Germany is ready without further ado 
to dissolve her entire military forces if 
other nations will do the same. 

Germany is prepared to cooperate 
selflessly in the work of bringing order 
into the world. 

The German Government wishes to 
settle all difficult questions by peaceful 
methods. 


NEW TREASURE HOUSE 
FOR WESTMINSTER 
Superb Embroideries 

It will be now more worth while than 
ever to visit Westminster Abbey, for a 
new treasure house has been opened in 
the crypt of the Chapter House. 

Here may be seen a splendid collection 
of vestments and altar frontals. Some 
interesting relics of past days are the 
copes . made for the coronation of 
Charles the Second, and others which 
belong to later times. 

There are many superb altar frontals, 
and those belonging to the altar of 
Edward the Confessor are embroidered 
with heraldic devices of; kings and 
queens of England from the time of 
William the Conqueror. 

Long ago the beautiful undercroft 
must have contained many fine examples 
of needlework and embroidery, for when 
the Palace of Westminster was the 
King's residence the Royal wardrobe 
was kept here.. 

At present the crypt is only open to 
visitors on . Mondays, but we hope there 
will soon be a daily opening. 

DEFYING A BROKEN LEG 
The Boy Who Means To Win 

Robert McKay is a studious youngster 
of ten, but he likes his game of football. 
The other day he broke his leg at it. 

He was due to sit for an examination, 
the passing of which meant entrance 
into one of the best schools, and the 
possibility of missing the examination 
worried him. Everything depended on 
his sitting this year. As soon as he was 
able to sit up Robert asked for his books 
so that he need not waste time. 

We are glad to say that Robert was 
not disappointed. The day of the 
examination found him sitting at an 
invalid’s table, wearing a dressing-gown 
over his pyjamas. For six hours he 
worked, competing with thirty other 
boys, and then he was taken back to 
hospital. Good luck to him in the 
name of the Lord, as they say in 
Chichester Cathedral. 


A BOY’S LONG WALK 

An 18-year-old college boy in New 
Zealand hopes to be sent to represent 
his country in the 31-mile walk at the 
Olympic Games in 1936. 

Just to show what stuff he is made of 
he walked from his home in Auckland to 
Wellington, a distance of 450 miles in 
teh days, averaging 45 miles a day. . 

Then, not ; content with walking. to 
Wellington, he walked back, travelling 
this time by another route. 


FOUR QUARRELLING 
COUNTRIES 

League Seeking Peace 

CLOUDS PASSING AWAY 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Three members of the League Council 
are bringing about peace in four 
quarrelling countries of South America. 

The efforts to end the dispute between 
Peru and Colombia have now led to a 
welcome result. Peru has at last 
agreed to evacuate the Amazon Tra¬ 
pezium, in which stands Leticia (the 
starting-point of the, trouble), on the 
certainty that Colombia will withdraw 
entirely from Peruvian territory. As 
Colombia wishes nothing better, it seems 
that now a settlement will be reached. 

The more difficult dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay is also in the 
hands of the small committee of three 
Council members. 

The Chaco Territory 

Many difficulties are evidently in 
the way of satisfying the claims of 
each country in the Chaco territory, 
difficulties which neither a Council of 
Neutrals in Washington nor the states¬ 
men of four neighbouring countries has 
been able to solve. Now the League 
Council, through its small committee, 
proposes that the two Governments 
should confide the final settlement to 
an impartial authority which shall fix 
the frontiers. 

Thus an honourable means of settling 
the quarrel is provided if both parties 
desire peace and good relations. 

If we are tempted to inquire why 
good results have not .been reached 
between China and Japan we have to 
look to those States Which possess 
,c vital interests ” in .the Far East 
and are not willing to put peace and 
justice first. In South America, happily, 
we see what it can accomplish when 
selfish interests are not at stake. 

BIBLES HOME AGAIN 
Carried Off in the War 
130 RESTORED TO THEIR 
OWNERS 

The old Dutch Bible, a relic of the 
Boer War, which was lately returned to 
South Africa in exchange for an English 
sword, was only one of many Boer 
Bibles carried off as mementoes by 
British officers and soldiers. • 

Some of these were of particular 
value to their owners because, like our 
own old family Bibles, they contained 
registers of births, marriages, and deaths. 

Every C.N. reader will be glad to hear 
that after 30 years of patient work 130 
Boer Bibles have been, sent back to 
South Africa and restored to their 
owners. Other Bibles have been re¬ 
turned to that country, although their 
owners have not been traced. 

This is the good news contained in a 
report just sent to the Society of Friends 
by Mr W. H. F, Alexander, who since 
1908 has undertaken the difficult task of 
finding Boer Bibles in ^ England and 
following up clues to trace their owners 
in South Africa. 

It was Lord Roberts who began the 
good work 30 years ago by issuing an 
Army Order advising the return of these 
relics. Many were traced and restored, 
and Mr Alexander undertook to finish 
the work as far as possible. Today there 
are only about twenty Bibles unclaimed, 
and the.se have been handed to the High 
Commissioner for South Africa. Ad¬ 
vertisements will be issued, and it is 
hoped that a few more claimants will be 
found. The trouble taken in restoring 
these Bibles must have created goodwill 
and a friendly feeling in thousands of 
Boer homes. 


WE TOOK THEIR GOLD 

A GREAT AMERICAN 
THINKS ALOUD 

A Word To U.S.A. on the Eve 
of the Economic Conference 

CHANCE OF CHANGING 
JHE WORLD SCENE 

Mr Owen D, Young, who was chairman 
of the international committee which 
framed the Young Plan of reduced War 
Reparations in' 1929, has just been 
speaking" seriously to the American 
people on their relations with the worlc]. 

Mr Young believes America should 
recognise that war debts must be revised 
or cancelled. This is very important 
in view of the World Conference. 

Mr Young was particularly caustic 
about the action of the United States 
in demanding payment of war debts 
while raising her tariffs so as to exclude 
the goods by which Europe could pay 
those debts. He said : 

We insisted that our Allies should sign 
a bond to return the money which zue had 
advanced—no not ike money even, but 
the goods which we had contributed to the 
common cause . . , t 

We.asked them to sign that bond. They 
could only repay their debt by sending us 
their goods . To the extent that we would 
not accept sufficient of their goods they 
could only pay us by sending us their gold . 

So, having refused their goods, ivc took 
their gold until we had ruined the currency 
and banking systems of the world, includ¬ 
ing our own, and until international ex-, 
changes and trade were paralysed. 

Congress and Covenant 

Mr Young also reminded America that, 
while the great President in the war, 
Woodrow Wilson,’ was the author of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations; the 
American Congress refused to recognise 
that Covenant. He said : 

When we refused to sign the Covenant 
of the League of Nations we escaped from 
the letter of the bond. 

What a glorious achievement, we 
thought, to be free of entanglements abroad l 
How secure we were in our self-satisfaction 
and isolation at home ; . . .Did we escape 
our obligations to the world by refusing to 
1 sign the Covenant of the League ? 

We escaped from our bond, to be sure , 
but did we escape from our obligations ? 
We escaped from the bond , yes, but did ivc 
; escape from the penalty ? 

By cancelling the war debts, by re¬ 
ducing her tariff, and by becoming a 
member of the League, America could 
change the whole aspect of the world 
problem. 

DE GROOT 

A Lovely Memory for Millions 

Every wireless listener has had a 
warm corner in his heart for David De 
Groot, who has drawn his last bow, 
for he has just passed away at 52 with 
his beloved violin at his bedside. 

He was a violinist whose purity of 
tone and devotion to all that is best 
in music, old and new, led thousands 
to their first appreciation of the great 
masters. It was not one of the large 
orchestras that he led and conducted, 
but one which played to diners at a 
hotel, merely a background for conver¬ 
sation a few years ago, but now, thanks 
to De Groot, a group at whose playing 
every voice is stilled. 

His hotel orchestra was the first of its 
kind to broadcast, and its leader saw 
that the experiment did not fail. But, 
alas l his energy and self-sacrifice have 
proved too much for his Trail body, 
and his music is now a lovely memory. 
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CANADA’S GOLD 
Gold is now being mined, in 
every Province of Canada except 
New , Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, but three-quarters 
of the total production comes 
from Ontario. 


MB' 


DNIEPER NAVIGATION 
The whole length of the River 
Dnieper is now navigable. Arti* 
ficial flooding has enabled a 
steamer to pass the Dnieper 
Falls for the first time. 


ATLANTIC BIRDS 
A naturalist of McGill ^ 
University, Toronto, is [J, 
coming to England four 
times to study bird life 
in the Atlantic. On his 
first trip he saw a 
wheatear 900 miles 
from the nearest land. 


TLANT/Ci 
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WOOL FOR JAPAN 
Japan is now one of the largest 
wool-importing countries. Her 
growing demands are providing 
a market for almost the whole 
of Australia’s recent increase 
in production. 


* 






Everest, 




HIGHER THAN EVEREST? 
An American explorer 
who has been travelling 
in Tibet for a year, 
disguised as a native, 
has ^eert a peak which 
he believes to be higher 
than Everest. 




SEARCH FOR LOST 

TELL-TALE TRACKS 


EXPLORER 

Egyptian Air Force 
pilots in pursuit of a 


Dr Sven Hedin, , the 


S wedish explorer, is 

'party of smugglers in' 

organising an expedition 

Sinai found that the 


into Sin-Kiang to search 

tracks of the camels 


for his colleague, Dr Nils 

were plainly visible from 

IiWrJca I fjj •’ ’ (7 

Ambolt, who has not 

the air. 


been heard of for the 
past six months. 
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DIAMOND QUEST 
An American expedition has 
gone to British Guiana to seek 
for a rich deposit of diamonds 
which is said to exist in thei 
_ depths of the forests. 


VICTIMS OF DROUGHT 
Prolonged drought in South-West 
’Africa, extending in some parts 
over eight years, has ruined 
hundreds of farmers. Some are 
trekking with their cattle in 
search of grass. 


CENSUS OF ABORIGINES . 
Australia’s Aborigines are not 
dying out. Last year’s census 
shows that there are about 
60,000, a number that has been 
fairly constant for twelve years. 



THEIR FIRST FILM 
And a Note on a Squawkie 

There is one, spot (there may be more) 
to which Hollywood has not yet pene¬ 
trated with her dialect, her films, and 
her stars. It is the/island .of Cpll, the 
most westerly of the Inner Hebrides, 

However, they are not now entirely 
kmema-less, for the laird of the island, 
Brigadier-General Stewart, has provided 
the islanders with a film showing the 
missionary . work of the Church of 
Scotland. Possibly'the next step will 
be thp installation of the dramas of 
Hollywood, though most of these enacted 
before the quiet folk there would seem 
rather an incongruous kind of entertain¬ 
ment, with the wild waves breaking on 
the shore and the sea birds crying, 
while the little mail steamer ploughs 
through the ' surf three times a week 
bringing the island mails. 

Perhaps we might not understand the 
Scotch spoken there very easily, but 
whAt would the islanders make of the, 
Hollywood language ? By unhappy 
chance we listened to an American' 
film for half an hour the other night in a; 
cathedral town and not one word of all : 
the squatvhie did ive imderstand. 

THE NURSERYMAID WHO 
DID NOT GO 

. We have j ust heard the true tale of 
Marianne Stammers, who served one 
family fqr So years, beginning as a 
nurserymaid of i6, 

Other maids* have stayed as long, rare 
though it be; but none* we think, ever 
did what Marianne did. She refused to 
take any wages for two years, saying that 
in her young days she had wasted quite 
two years of her mistress’s time. Tender¬ 
ness of conscience could hardly farther go. 

IMAGINATION* WANTED 

Have we not enough imagination 
to make some place for those who 
have no paid occupation, in order that 
they may at least feel they belong to us ? 

Mr Delisle Burns 


WHEN COLLIERS WORE 
TOP HATS 

Mr James Hardy, of Ashton-undcr- 
Lyne in Lancashire, who is 75 and has 
worked in the coalmines for nearly 
67 years, has just retired on a small 
pension consisting of contributions from 
his workmates, the colliery management, 
and tlie Miners Federation. 

'As a boy of eight he worked in a pit 
ninety yards below the . surface. Later 
he worked in a mine owned by a woman, 
who paid her men fortnightly and killed 
a beast every wage day, every collier 
taking home a joint. During that time 
men got eightpence or a shilling a day, 
plus a penny a day for candles. 

But a change was coming. The 
Franco-Prussian War began, and coal 
became precious. . Wages rose and work 
was certain. In this area of Lancashire 
there were twelve pit's in a radius of two 
miles. No wonder buildings cracked 
and collapsed. The miner found himself 
a prosperous citizen, with a top hat and 
a velvet overcoat for Sundays. 

A BRITISH RECORD 

The March production of artificial 
Silk in this country actually reached 
6,640,000 pounds' as compared with 
6,320,000 in March last year. 

The March figure is the highest British 
figure ever recorded, and is the' more 
remarkable because of the general depres¬ 
sion in trade , and in purchasing power. 
It is impossible to doubt that when 
recovery comes, and' the average con¬ 
sumer is again in a position to buy freely, 
we. shall reach figures hitherto un¬ 
dreamed of. I 


A ROMAN ROAD 

The Regional Survey Society of West 
Wickham, Kent, has found a part of a 
Roman road injthat area. 

Curious markings on aerial photo¬ 
graphs were npted, and investigations 
unearthed the road. It is fourteen feet 
wide,’ and hasj a foundation of small 
flints mixed with gravel. ' 


SHE TOOK DAFFODILS 
TO TURKEY 

Sometimes the past'is illumined by an 
unexpected beam of light. This hap¬ 
pened the other day, when the Turkish 
Touring Club decided: on a bronze 
medallion in memory of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who introduced 
daffodils to Turkey. 

It is more than two centuries since 
this famous^ Englishwoman took her 
infant son to live in Constantinople, 
where her husband was ambassador; 
and there she wrote many of her famous 
letters, which show her lively interest 
in Turkish customs. 

She made the grounds of her house 
into a lovely garden, planting many 
English daffodils, and so. well did her 
garden grow that every spring there 
may now be seen’ a host of golden 
daffodils ; in fact, the blooms may be 
counted by the thousand. 

Lady Mary, who was a keen supporter 
of women’s rights, introduced something 
very different to England, and this was 
the Turkish custom of inoculation for- 
smallpox. She had her son. inoculated, : 
a daring venture at that time. 

MAKING THE PILOT FLY 

The application of commercial methods 
to airmen can have serious issues, as is 
shown by a case just recorded. 

A certain aeroplane proprietor em¬ 
ployed an airman and dismissed him 
because on a certain occasion he 
refused to fly. The occasion was that 
photographs were required to be taken 
quickly to London, and the pilot 
'decided 'that the machine and the 
conditions did not justify the flight, 
that it was too perilous. 

For this he was dismissed. 

The airman accordingly brought an 
action to recover wages- from his 
employer and won his case, the judge 
deciding that it was competent and 
proper for a pilot in such a case to 
refuse to fly. 


A WORD WITH CARLYLE 
His Speaking Silences 

The famous philosopher Thomas 
Carlyle was well known for his speak¬ 
ing silences, though Mr E. F, Gibbons, 
known to former visitors of Messrs 
Chapman & Hall, the publishers, as 
Frank the messenger boy, recalls the 
time when he used to take the proofs 
of Carlyle’s books to the great man’s 
home in Chelsea, where he would be 
invited in to have a slice of cake and a 
refreshing drink. 

Carlyle, however, was not always so 
cordial. Sir J. M. Barrie, who has just 
celebrated his 73rd birthday, remembers 
the time when, as a lad at Dumfries 
Academy, he sometimes saw Carlyle and 
longed to speak with him. 

His hopes proved unavailing, for 
Carljde walked about in his usual 
grim fashion, heeding nobody ; and 
when Barrie and a friend waylaid him 
on a lonely road and inquired if he 
could kindly tell them the distance to 
a certain village Carlyle merely pointed 
to the nearest milestone with his stick, 
and. passed on without a word. 

A SIMPLE SHEPHERD 

In the village of Kovilj in Yugo-Slavia 
lives a simple shepherd who listened in 
astonishment to all that people said the 
telephone could do until he decided that 
he must get a telephone himself. 

Taking advantage of the absence of 
one of the village shopkeepers tlie 
shepherd went into the man’s house, 
detached the' telephone, and carried his 
treasure back to the pastures where his 
sheep were grazing. Here it was that 
the local police later discovered him 
trying to connect the telephone with 
the telegraph wires. 

When he was questioned about the 
matter'. ouy.. simple shepherd replied 
that a telephone was necessary to him 
in the pastures, as he often liad impor¬ 
tant news which he wished to com¬ 
municate to the village i 
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God Rules the World 

'T’he roses - bloom again ; our 
countryside is like the Gate 
of Heaven ; but not yet are the 
powers of evil vanquished. Still 
liberty rocks and reels in Europe. 

Yet nothing on Earth has ever 
beaten liberty. The darkest hour 
of all is nearest to the light, and 
at this midnight in Europe no¬ 
thing is more certain than the 
dawn. It will come, bringing 
victory with it, for it is written 
in the skies that evil cannot hold 
the Earth. 

The whole story of man is the 
triumph of the highest. _ Not once 
nor twice, but many times, the 
world has been in the grip of 
terror, and men have gazed 
appalled at the power that lies in 
evil things. 

There was a dark hour for pur 
country at the time of the Black 
Death. A friar of Kilkenny was 
writing a history, and when the 
Black Death took him too the 
good man left behind sufficient 
parchment for his annals to be 
continued if any of the human 
race should survive. The human 
race did survive, and it has 
conquered the Black Death. It 
has done great things beyond its 
dreams, and it is doing now the 
greatest of all: it is driving War 
off the Earth. 

It will do it. Dark and long as 
the road may be, it will lead us 
there. The strongest fortress 
ever made on Earth fights for its 
existence, and it fights against 
the powers of God and cannot 
win. It will wear itself down. 
Summer will come again upon 
this lovely Earth and find the 
joy bells ringing. Our cities, 
crowned with all their arts and 
treasures, will be happy again ; 
our villages, will be filled with 
laughing children. • There will be 
dancing on the green and romp¬ 
ing on the meadow. 

To such an end the way must 
be long, against such a foe the 
fight must be bitter; but the race 
that beat the mastodon will blot 
out the mark of the beast. 
Through thousands of years man 
has beaten all his enemies. He 
has shielded himself from the 
pitiless elements. He has guarded 
himself from the peril of disease. 
When invisible armies barred his 
way he invented the eye of the 
microscope, found the invisible 
hosts, and conquered them. He 
has moved mountains from his 
path and made a road across the 
sea ; he has come up from the 
depths and mounted to the 
clouds and man who has done 
this is not to be beaten. • 

The hour of Goliath will end ; 
the stone is in the sling that will 
bring him down. The forces of 
evil creep on, but they creep to 
their doom. The stars in then- 
courses are with those who,trust 
in God, and underneath them are 
the Everlasting Arms. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Traffic Jam 

have been reading that 270 
years ago Mr Pepys of diary 
fame was feeling most annoyed because 
he had been held up in a traffic jam 
on two successive days in his new 
coach, being kept for over half an 
hour in Exchange Street. 

It is a little consoling that they did 
these things no better then. 

© 

Costly Gossip - 

'J'hose who love journalism as a great 
profession will rejoice that in a 
number of recent cases one particular 
form of journalism has met its deserts. 

We refer to the purveyors of gossip 
and scandal about persons in the 
public eye. In a number of instances 
writers making a living by retailing 
stories about prominent people have 
found in the law courts that they can 
easily go too far. 

It is a comfort to good journalism 
when damages are awarded against 
the guilty in such cases. 

© 

Napoleon’s Breeches 

]\/[ost of us have had occasion to 
wonder with some asperity why 
moths were ever invented, but few 
people could have had cause to think 
of moths with such concentrated 
bitterness as the superintendent of 
that section of the Louvre which is 
consecrated to the memory of 
Napoleon Bonaparte.; 

This unfortunate man has been 
relegated to an inferior post in the 
provinces and had a promising career 
broken in two owing to the pernicious 
activities of these voracious grubs, it 
being discovered all too late that he 
had allowed them to eat up the 
breeches which Napoleon wore at 
the Battle of Waterloo ! 

• . *© 

People’s Money For the People 
’J’iie Postmaster-General has been 
pointing out what big sums 
people of small means' are accumu¬ 
lating at. the Post Office Savings Bank 
by . buying National Savings Certifi¬ 
cates, and so on. 

We wonder that it does not occur to 
the Government to use these savings 
pn behalf of the people themselves. 

That course is wisely taken in a 
much poorer country, Italy, where 
the savings of the people are fruitfully 
used for housing purposes. 

What the British Government does 
is to let the people's savings lie idle. 
The money just goes into the Treasury 
chest and helps to finance the nation. 
In a sense that is a useful purpose, 
but it is by no means the same thing 
as employing the money in productive 
work. Take the Post Office Savings 
Bank. The Government pays a very 
small rate of interest on these savings, 
Why should it not employ this cheap 
money in doing something—such as 
rebuilding the' slums ? 


A Pathetic Stone 

'J'here is inSomersetjBermuda,a mile¬ 
stone which $2LysLondan,3oy6 miles. 
We should be very glad if any C.N. 
reader in Bermuda could tell us the 
true tale of this stone. Was it set up 
by an engineer who longed for the 
lights of Piccadilly and the sound of 
Bow Bells ? Or was it the work of a 
resident, an exile, who chose this 

stone for his memorial ? 

• - — • 

Take Thou This 

Take thou this, that late was growing 
In my heart—but now in yours 
Let me set its fire agiowing 
With the wealth of Summer’s stores. 

Take thou this, the first newcomer, 
Queen of flowers in my plot; 

ThiSj the first rose of my Summer, 

I have gladly to thee brought.. 

Take thou this—the stem is broken, 
But the flower will never fade. 

Red and glowing is my token, 

On thy heart my rose is laid. 

Estelle Houghton 

© 

Tip-Cat 

entertainer who can play piano, 
cello, and violin is also a crack rifle 
shot. He ought to make a hit. 

B 

\tyiiAt is the best thing to do when you 
don't feel up to work ? asks a 
correspondent. Get down to it. 

. . B 

Chairs can easily be made from boxes, 
declares a writer. Not easy chairs. 

. Y 0 

W E understand that The Times has 
published 1000 Cross Words. We 
hate' very 
rarely seen a 
cross word 
there. 

.0 / 

J^ovel furni¬ 
ture is ex¬ 
hibited in the 
London shops. 
For bookish 
people. 

0 

'J'iie best thing 
any body 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If the Air. Force is 
a high calling 


who does not understand financial 
matters can do, says Lord Derby, is to 
keep silent. And hear if money talks. 

1 Q 

settle war debts by easy payments. 

Or uneasy ones. , 

□ ‘ 

London traffic is to have seven Musso- 
linis. Now we shall see the.number 
of a bus. 

' ’ © - . . 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Jhe Bernhard Baron trustees have 
given £10,000 to the Personal 
Service League. 

'piiE Pilgrim Trust has given £1000 
to the Heritage Craft Schools at 
Chailey. 

JUST AN IDEA 
If hunting were a poor man’s 
pleasure it would very soon he stopped ; 
if the poultry of the rich were torn to 
pieces for the benefit of the poor it would 
end tomorrow . . 


June 

You are mid-year, the summit of the 
hours ; 

You paint the Eartli with greenness 
and with flowers. 

Pink Ragged Robin and tire Meadow¬ 
sweet 

And other jewels are footprints of 
your feet. 

Heart of all gardens where'the wild 
birds sing, ■' - 

-You, are young Summer, child of 
Mother Spring. 

We will make much of you, for this 
we know, 

Hardly it seems you come before you 
go. 

Ah !-, Ever guests we love take leave 
too soon ; 

It is not always June—not always. 
June. • Marjorie Wilson 

9 ’ 

He Wondered Why 

By Our Country Girl 

TJis mother suddenly realised that 
the room was quiet, and looked 
up to see what he was “ up to now.” 

He was three years and three 
months old, and in all those three 
years and three months she had never 
known him to be still unless asleep. 

But now he was only sitting on a 
footstool, lost in a daydream. The N 
sun shone on his golden hair, his round 
soft cheeks, and his great blue eyes. 
There was a radiance about the little 
solemn face that touched his mother 
with awe, and reminded her that 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

What thoughts, she wondered, were 
absorbing that innocent mind, filling 
those huge /eyes with wonderment ? 

Then he spoke. “ Muvver,” he said, 

“ why——She trembled : what 
tremendous question was she going 
to be asked to settle riow ? Already 
on other occasions lie had asked her 
about Good and Evil, Death and the 
Afterwards, but always casually. The 
solemn thought that preceded this 
new question foreshadowed something 
that would search, her philosophy even 
more profoundly. .. 

“ Why,” he asked, “ do you wash 
me every day ? ” • 

© . - 

What She Did 

We have just found this story in a 
journalises diary, 

r T 1 HEY were giving the cripples of the 
Borough a day in the country, 
and at the Elephant and Castle this 
really happened. - 

Little Nellie, resting on her crutches, 
stood waiting for the bus which would 
take her to where the carriages were . 
waiting; and early in the morning, 
when one wants a bus at the Elephant, 
one waits, and waits, and waits. So 
Nellie waited. Every bus was full, 
hurrying past unheeding the little 
mite who might miss her holiday. 

" What did you do ? ” they asked 
her when at last she reached the 
cripples parlour and told her tale. 

“I just prayed,” said Nellie, " that 
there might be one seat in the next 
bus for me, and when it came there 
was just room for one in the corner.” 
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STRANGE BEHAVIOUR AT SEVEN SISTERS 


MR ROOSEVELT 
TO 54 NATIONS 

THE THING TO BE DONE 

Get Rid At Once of All the 
Weapons of Attack 

FIXING THE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR FAILURE 

President Roosevelt has addressed-, to the 
kings, potentates, and presidents of the 54 
nations to be represented at the World Con¬ 
ference in London a moving appeal for Peace, 
from which we take the following passages. 

If we ask what are the reasons for 
armaments, which, in spite of the lessons 
and tragedies of the world war, are today • 
a greater burden on the peoples of the 
Earth than ever before, it becomes clear 
that they are twofold. 

First, a desire, disclosed or hidden, on 
the part of Governments to enlarge their 
territories at the expense of sister nations. 

I believe that only a small minority of 
Governments and peoples harbour such 
a purpose.. 

The Fear of Invasion 

Second, the fear of the nations'that 
they will be invaded. I believe the over¬ 
whelming majority of the peoples feel 
obliged to retain excessive armaments 
because they fear some act of aggression 
against them, not because they them¬ 
selves seek to be the aggressors. There is 
justification for this fear. 

: Modern weapons of offence are vastly 
stronger than modem weapons of de¬ 
fence. Frontier forts, trenches, ‘ wire 
entanglements, coast defence, fixed forti¬ 
fications are no longer impregnable to 
attack by war planes, heavy mobile 
artillery, land battleships called tanks, 
and poison gas. 

If all nations agree wholly to eliminate 
from their possession and use weapons 
which make possible successful attack, 
defences automatically will become im¬ 
pregnable and The frontiers and inde¬ 
pendence of every nation will be secure. 

This Government believes that the 
programme for immediate reduction of 
aggressive weapons now under dis¬ 
cussion at Geneva is but*the first step 
toward the ultimate goal. We do not 
believe that the proposed immediate 
steps go far enough. Nevertheless, this 
Government welcomes the measures now 
proposed and will exert, its influence 
toward the attainment of further 
successive steps of disarmament. 

The Peace of the World 

But the peace of the world must be 
assured'during the whole period of dis¬ 
armament, and I therefore propose that 
all nations of the world should enter 
into a solemn and definite pact of non¬ 
aggression ; that they should solemnly 
reaffirm the obligations they have 
assumed to limit and reduce their arma¬ 
ments and, provided that these obliga¬ 
tions are faithfully executed by-all'the 
signatory Powers, individually agree 
that they will send no armed force of 
whatsoever nature across their frontiers. 

Common sense points out that if any 
strong nation ’ refuses to join with 
genuine sincerity in these. concerted 
efforts for political and economic peace, 
one in Geneva and the other in London, 
progress can be obstructed and 
ultimately blocked. 

in such an event the civilised world, 
seeking both forms of peace, will know 
where the responsibility for failure lies. 

ON BEHALF OF CIVILISATION 

A strong protest against the violent 
methods of. the Nazis has been signed 
by over 150 rectors and professors of 
the universities in Belgium. 

They declare that they do not in any 
sense wish to interfere with the internal 
policy of another country, but that what 
has been done violates all sense of 
justice, and justice is * the greatest 
honour of civilisation. 


W e ieel that all friends of the National 
Trust, one of the best organisations 
in our Motherland entrusted with the 
preservation of its beauty, will agree in 
hoping that what has lately happened 
at Crowlink will never happen any more. 

Crowlinlc is a wide ‘ stretch of fair 
Sussex downland forming part of the 
famous Seven Sisters on the coast near 
Eastbourne, and by a great effort a fund 
was raised to present it to the National 
Trust in keeping for us all. The fund 
was raised to safeguard the site from all 
private uses, and it appears that the 
chief subscriber had particularly in mind 


THE OLDEST PORTRAIT 
OF A HORSE 

The British Museum has just acquired 
what is believed to be the oldest portrait 
of a horse. - 

The artist lived 5000 years ago in 
Khafaji on the Diyalah. One day he, 
set to work upon a new vase, deter¬ 
mining that this new work should be his 1 
best, but little guessing how tremen- 1 
dously important, it was going to be. 

He used red and black paints, and 
he painted a chariot scene, with four 
harnessed horses and a spare one. The 
horses of his day were evidently small, 
hardy creatures with very long tails. 

This forerunnner of Mr A. J; Mimnings 
was a Sumerian artist. It is just possible, 
but hardly likely, that we shall one day 
discover an older horse picture, and in 
the meantime the British Museum is 
proud of possessing the oldest known 
portrait of the friend of man. 


the idea of saving it from the War Office. 
We all know what the War Office does 
with noble sites like this, for did it not 
make Stonehenge itself a thing of shame ? 

It seems impossible to believe it , but 
the National Trust has astonished its 
supporters everywhere by letting Crow- 
link to the War Office as a summer camp 
for thousands of troops . 

The C.N. sees no excuse whatever for 
what appears to be a violation of public 
trust, all the more deeply regrettable 
because it must do great harm by shak¬ 
ing confidence in one of the most de¬ 
serving institutions of our time. 


A MOTHER FINDS HER 
LITTLE ONE 

One need hot be grown up to be of 
some use in the world. 

A few days ago a 13-year-old'girl of 
Norwich was saddened to see some boys 
destroying the nest of a thrush, and 
horrified to see them starting to kill the 
young birds. The girl managed to save 
one of the helpless nestlings and hurried 
home with it, placing it in a cage with an 
open top, and putting near it some hemp- 
seed and chopped, hard-boiled egg. 

Not long after a hen-thrush arrived 
on the lawn. It was the mother bird, 
who must have flown two miles to look 
for her little one. After flying, about to 
see that all was well she entered the 
cage, took up some of the food in her 
beak, and gave it to the young, thrush. 
She continued to ke$p near the cage, 
and. when we last heard of her was 
constantly flying in with tit-bits. 


Germany To 
the World 

What the Nation Wants 

By Herr Hitler 

This is the statement of Germany’s sincere 
desire in the words of Herr Hitler, in the 
speech he made to the Reichstag specially 
summoned for the purpose. 

The German Government and .the 
German people will in no circumstances 
allow themselves to be forced into any 
kind of signature which would signify the 
perpetuation of Germany's degradation. 

The attempt, by means of threats 
against the Government and people, 
to influence them will make ho im¬ 
pression. It is unimaginable that 
Germany, against all right and morality, 
may be violated, and it is unthinkable 
and out of the question that such an 
act should receive legal admission by 
our signature. 

The Peril of Sanctions 

If, in newspapers and regrettable 
speeches, the attempt be made to 
impose sanctions upon Germany, such 
a monstrous action could only be the 
punishment for our demanding the 
fulfilment of the treaties after we have 
disarmed. Such an action could only 
lead to the final moral and actual 
annulment of the treaties themselves. 
Even in that case Germany would not 
abandon her peaceful demand. 

The responsibility for the political 
and economic consequences and the 
chaos that such an attempt would 
bring upon Europe would fall upon those 
who fought with such means against a 
people which is not harming the world. 
Any such attempt to Violate Germany 
by a majority vote, against the clear 
sense of the treaties, could only' be 
dictated by the intention to hold us at a 
distance from the Conference. The ' 
German people, however, possess enough 
character today in such a case not to 
force their cooperation upon other 
nations, but would assume with a heavy 
heart the only possible consequences. 

As a permanently defamed people, it 
would be very difficult for us to continue 
to belong to the League of Nations. 

Germany’s Chief Task 

The German Government and people 
see the crisis of the present. time.. 
For years Germany has uttered warnings 
against the methods which inevitably 
led to this - political and economic 
development. The end cannot , be 
doubted if the same methods are still 
pursued. After apparent political 
successes .by individual nations, the 
result would mean all the more serious 
economic and political catastrophes 
for all. We regard it as our chief task 
to avoid this. 

Since the day of signing the Treaty, _ 
which was to be the corner-stone for 
a new and better time' for all nations, 
224,900 . Germans, men and women, 
old men and. children, have taken their 
own lives, almost always because of 
misery and distress. These unbribable 
witnesses are accusers against the spirit 
of a treaty from which once the world, 
including the millions of Germans, 
hoped for prosperity. 

The Same Rights For All 

May the other nations understand 
the unbreakable will, of Germany to 
end once and for all a period of human 
errors in order to find the way to a final 
agreement between all on the basis of 
the same rights for all. . 

Germany will tread no other path than 
that laid down by the treaties. The 
German- Governhient will discuss all 
political and economic questions only 
within the framework of and through 
the treaties. She understands too well 
that a military attack of any kind it it 
w.ere* successful must lead to disaster. 
The German people will not let them¬ 
selves be forced into, anything that might .. 
prolong their disqualifi cation. They have 
no thought of invading any country. 


engines of Three countries 



The Royal Scot, the famous L.M.S. engine, beside a Canadian locomotive. 



This new Diesel-electric engine has been making trial runs between Hamburg and Berlin. 
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ONE OF OUR 
OLDEST FOES 

HOW TEN MEN HAVE 
BEEN FIGHTING IT 

Students Who Welcome the 
Bite of the Mosquito 

PROTECTING US ALL 
FROM MALARIA J 

One of. the worst and oldest enemies 
of mankind'is malaria. 

Many authorities believe it was the 
real cause of the decline of' ancient 
Greece. It is certainly one of the reasons 
why the African people have never 
emerged beyond their, primitive. tribal¬ 
ism. It thins the blood of men and lowers 
their .stamina; in time it saps ' tlieir 
vitality and robs them of initiative.' 1 

By the brilliant work of Sir Ronald 
Ross malaria was tracked down to; its 
source in the parasite carried by the 
spotted wing mosquito. Today nearly 
every European living in the Tropics 
screens his doors and windows with 
mosquito-gauze, sleeps under a mosquito- 
net, and takes quinine daily during the. 
malaria season. . . . : r ■ 

Something Still Needed 

But while these' precautions have 
greatly lessened the ravages of malaria 
they have not banished this enemy from 
tropical life. * Screens are never quite 
effective; ‘ quinine fights’ the malaria- 
parasite only after it has undergone 
some /development in the life of the 
patient. Something is needed which will 
kill the parasite as soon as it enters the 
system, and scientists in many parts 
of the world have for years been carrying 
6 n research work with this.end in view. 
Keberitly an Vimportant discovery has 
been made. r // / ' ' // ■■ /.. . ./- 

?Dr 'S/P’// James of the Ministry of 
Health, .'with the aid of nine medical 
students, has been carrying out experi¬ 
ments at St Mary's Hospital, Paddington. 
Por six weeks Hr James and his students 
allowed’ themselves to be infected with 
malaria; for. the purpose of testing a 
drug named Plasmoquine. /. The driig 
itself is hot a new one, but/it is only 
recently that it was discovered to possess 
the power.', of protecting people from 
malarial infection. . ,. ,/- ; y 

• The Research Volunteers 

; For the purposes of the experiment 
mosquitoes were infected by being made 
to bite/ patients known to be 'suffering 
from malarial fever,, and when the 
parasites, had developed to the proper 
stage the mosquitoes were transferred 
in glass tubes to tfie arms of Dr James 
arid his fellow-volunteers and allowed 
to bite them after they had dosed them¬ 
selves with Plasmoquine. 

None of them had the slightest illness, 
while five patients who did not take 
the drug, one of whom was taking 
regular doses of quinine, ^developed the 
typical malaria when bitten by the 
same mosquitoes. \; 

In a further test Dr James and two 
colleagues made themselves immune by 
the use of this drug. They found that 
Plasmoquine’’prevented malarial infec¬ 
tion by killing the malaria parasite at 
the'stage .in which it is injected into the 
patient’s body by the mosquito. - 

Cure or Prevention? 

The ', laboratory . workers are now 
engaged. on the task of ’ discovering 
whether Plasmoquine can cure as well 
. as prevent malaria. Much research' work 
must yet.be done before the drug can be 
used ’ with the' same confidence and 
freedom as quinine. It has yet to be 
found how small a quantity will give 
'effective protection, how long the pro¬ 
tection continues/ and how often the 
'drug can be taken.without ill-effects. ". 

In' the meantime, all horiour to'the 
research; workers who in many parts' of 
the world are running great risks in 
their fight with some of the- ancient 
enemies of man. 


C.N. VISITS 

To An Ancient Wonder 
on the Medway 

On the banks of the Medway near Aylesford 
a stone coffin has been found with the remains 
of a man laid in the earth 1000 years ago. 

We are reminded that there ’were found 
hereabouts some years ago.remains far more 
impressive and twice,,as : old. One of our 
contributors who visited the spot sends us this 
story of the place—Biirham, near Maidstone. 

Those who pass quickly along the old 
Medway; road from Rochester to Maid¬ 
stone will see nothing in .Durham but a 
row of houses and a new. church,, but 
they will miss a very dramatic thing. 
There is something thrilling for those 
who have more time! 

A mile from the village, down by the 
river, is the pathetic sight of an old 
church passing away. The great build¬ 
ing centuries helped to make it; the 
12th gave it most of its windows, the 
13th its chancel, and the 15th its tower., 
The 20th century sees it falling to decay. 

Back to Roman Days 

It is a pathetic thing, for this bit of 
England takes us back to the days when 
the Romans came, bringing with them 
the worship of a Persian sun-god called 
Mithras. Strangely enough they wor¬ 
shipped him in temple's underground. 

In those far-off days when Christianity 
was fighting for existence in these islands 
\Mithraism was its rival; and here by the 
Medway these two religions from the 
East must have seemed like two great 
forces fighting for victory. The Romans 
hollowed out a temple in a sandbank, 
built it up with chalk blocks, gave it a 
vaulted roof, laid down a concrete floor, 
and met here to worship Mithras. • 

For a century or two this temple was 
their gathering ground, and then, with 
the passing of the Romans, Christianity 
had its way.. Another temple came, 
set up to the God who fashioned all the 
suns and stars, and the church of 
Durham was given by the Pope to the 
Knights of a great Order of Chivalry 
who decreed that this sacred place 
should have all small tithes, all lambs, 
wool, milk, cheese, eggs, gardens, apples, 
and that the vicar, should keep burning 
the lights of the altar for ever. 

A Sorrowful Wreck 

; Alas and alack ! there are two ruined 
temples in Durham now. When they 
came here to build the lime works by 
the Medway, once the chief source of 
supply for London builders, they found 
the Roman temple, 40 feet by 20, with 
a zig-zag entrance hiding it from 
prying eyes, with Roman pottery and 
a coin of Constantine lying about; and 
they built a chimney in the place of the 
Altar of the Sun. 

Now the Christian temple, the church 
with Roman tiles in its walls, with a 
Norman font in which children of Kent 
were christened for centuries, with the 
tradition of the pilgrims who were 
welcomed here on crossing the, ferry 
from Snodland, is a sorrowful wreck, its 
altar desecrated, its windows broken; 
the House of God an empty shell/ - 
,, Such'is Durham, through which the 
motor-cars pass’by all unheeding, for it 
lies away from the road and its ruined 
temples lie away farther, still, lost to 
knowledge and almost lost to sight/ ‘ 

CHILDREN AS TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS 

. Children are now helping to control 
traffic in Sydney. 

A system has been worked out by 
Australian motoring associations, the- 
police, and the education, authorities 
which permits senior scholars to hold up 
traffic. Each morning and. afternoon 
when .lessons are ' finished, in' Sydney 
schools the younger . children - are /mar¬ 
shalled by the roadside/and one'of the 
seniors steps into the foad and holds up 
.the. traffic so that children can pass./ 

The. scheme is.being honourably sup¬ 
ported by motorists and is said to be 
working admirably. 


A Run round peter 

PAN’S GARDENS 

By Our Town Girl 

Each spring finds Kensington Gardens 
reborn, and the Wendys and the Peters 
of Barrie's day, now with their own 
Wendys and Peters (or perhaps Anns 
and Michaels), walk there once more. 

Children’s voices and children's laugh¬ 
ter on .the first sunny day of spring ring 
across the green acres dike the merry¬ 
making of tlie hosts of fairyland. 

: Young yachtsmen eagerly march-early 
in the morning (not only in spring blit 
most of the year round) to sail their 
ships on the high seas of adventure of 
the Round .Pond. Lovely people from 
two* to any age toddle or race beneath 
the trees; and fledgling ones, too small 
to leave their nesty prams, sit looking 
out, wondering at the great and bold 
maturity of two-year-old brother who 
has found his feet. ' . . 

But some arc too tiny even to sit, and 
lie on their backs kicking.and spluttering 
with joy, watching their relations, the 
high trees, and the sunny sky, and those 
darting birds you can’t catch. 

The Tadpole Boys 

You will hardly ever go to England’s 
greatest garden without seeing the 
tadpole boys. These carry the insignia 
of their' profession slung across their 
shoulders or under their arms : jars and 
small, long-handled green nets. 

Sometimes two little girls with golden 
curls go by, looking just like the others. 
Their grandfather lives in a big house at 
the far end of a Park and is called the 
King of England. The old Peter and 
Wendy never saw them, but they have 
stood close beneath and looked up at 
Peter Pan, and heard his secrets of 
Long Ago and Now. 

There are lonely people in the Gardens 
too, and some'*who lean on sticks, arid 
poor tramp ones sleeping on benches or 
on the grass, for it is everybody’s garden ; 
but the chief spirit seems one of joy and 
colour, song, laughter, and meetings 
and wild yaps of joy from the many and 
various kinds of clogs. No one could 
describe the fun the clogs have there. 

By the Round Pond gulls sometimes 
sweep in hundreds, and squirrels, pigeons, 
sparrows, blue-tits, and chaffinches nest 
in the trees—trees heavy with pink buds, 
chestnut, may; or trees ^ with no em¬ 
broidery, Some clustered in beds, some 
standing high and wild arid old on the 
same spot in which they were born, 
before Peter’s or Wendy’s great-grand¬ 
father had seen a tree. 

‘ The Beating of London’s Heart 

Often a flight of wild ducks passes 
overhead, or a .heron flaps importantly 
by—just as if it were not London ; just 
as if Fleet Street weren’t only twopence 
(or is it threepence ?) away and as if 
the greatest city in the wcjrld did not roll 
up to the very fences of the Gardens, 

For the only difference between this 
garden and * the quiet stillness of most 
gardens is that to almost every^ quarter 
of it there penetrates a far-off humming 
sound like the sea when the tide is com¬ 
ing in.' / It is incessant and ’dreamily, 
pleasant; in fact, to the London lover’s 
ears it brings a romantic thrilljust as 
the distant dim roar of the sea does to the 
sea lover, for it speaks of hidden power 
'at work, some vital energy bf movement, 
and maybe beauty' waiting to be. sou ght. 

; As the heart of the sea be its endlessly 
against the shore, that sound is the 
beating of London’s heart. A little walk 
towarcl the ■ gates will take us to where 
the endless traffic is speeding along. 

A MISSED OPPORTUNITY 

One of the small meannesses which 
reflect so seriously.the. lack of imagina¬ 
tion in thc : official mind has recently 
been revealed by Sir Lionel Earle. 

The Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem was 
in structural' danger/ and £200 was 
needed for its restoration to be carried, 
out on’ the best lines. Our Government 
withheld this small sum on the ground 
that we could not afford it i 


SCHOOLS TO LOSE A 
MILLION CHILDREN? 

What Will Happen in 
15 Years 

A VERY GREAT CHANGE 
TAKING PLACE 

# The Board/of Education has issued a 
circular amending its" estimates of the 
future number's of children in elemen¬ 
tary .schools. : t • • : 

The Government Actuary thinks' : it 
likely that the total number of children 
aged five and over in the "elementary • 
schools is likely Jo. fall by.about a million 
in the next 15 years..; For our part/we 
think .that., the Government Actuary . 
will have to amend his figures again} for 
the birth-rate . is still falling. ■ . ; . ; / 

■ The matter is very important/ from 

many points of view. Industry.wilL-be 
affected,' because there; will fee./fewer 
young people passing into it. ;: ■/"■ / : 

The Falling Birth-Rate 

The average age of the entire popula¬ 
tion will rise, and therefore the nation 
as a whole will be less enterprising. 

The number of school-places required 
will be less, so that many plans for school 
building will have to be abandoned /' 
The number of teachers will have/to 
be reduced,' and education : considered 
as a trade will diminish. 7 ;• •/■■/ . ; 

■ The building. of. houses will ; change, 
and it is only too likely that in its turn 
decreased accommodation .will further, 
precipitate a fall in the birth-rate. As 
children come to be regarded as a 
nuisance,- those who let \ houses and 
flats will more and more insist on 
having tenants.without children. 

t ... Thus, there will be a profound change 
in .the;nation, whether considered as a 
social or as an industrial .organism. / 

THE LONDON THE NEXT 
GENERATION WILL SEE 

: What will the London of the next generation 
be like ? is the question suggested by a lecture 
of f -Mr A. B. Knapp-Fisher at the Royal 
Institute ( of British Architects. .■’.//. ./ 

.We take this passage from Ills lecture. 
Yyithout the. sincerity/ colour, and 
unity of the squares and houses of the 
eighteenth century London would he 

unthinkable. .. L . / . 

: : Yet this period is fast disappearing, 
and instead of the level skyliiies we are 
getting a crazy piecemeal'form of/devel-, 
opment which for all-the world looks 
like the mouth of some semi-toothless 
hag. . The . question' of the replanning 
and rebuilding of London is".not a 
matter for the architect only but for 
the people and posterity. AVhat sort 
of job will be made of the removal of 
Charing.^Cross Station to the south 
side of the river ? Dare we. .hope for 
sufficient'clearance for a really fine; piece ' 
of ; planning—a, worthy exit to' a/ great 
city ? Could we not go farther arid 1 put 
underground and electrify all railway 
.routes; into the city : within” a certain 
radius ? ■ : /. / 7; ‘ "" 7/./ ■ 

MOUNTAIN OF PEACE 
A Little of Every Land 
For Australia 

Next year Melbourne is to celebrate 
its centenary, and one of the suggestions 
to commemorate the occasion is. that a 
huge mound of earth, should be erected 
near tlie War Memorial. .. :. . • 

The proposal is that the* people of 
Melbourne shall themselves construct 
the mound, each citizen providing a 
cubic foot .of earth. It is further pro¬ 
posed that earth for the mound should , 
come from all parts of the world, 3000 
people in widely-distributed places being 
asked.to send a cubic foot. 

Thus this man-made mountain would 
be truly international in . character, 
standing as a symbol of Peace and the 
unity of the nations, 
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Great Danes • Little Miss Muffet • New Escalators 




Mastiffs on Parade—These splendid dogs, photographed at their kennels at Ripley In Surrey, are Great Danes, a breed of boar- 
hounds Introduced from the Continent about sixty years ago. A full-grown Great Dane may weigh as much as 13 stone. 



The Bishop’s Walk—The Bishop of Winchester, seen Little Miss Muffet—An old friend of children came to life again the Prime Minister’s Walk—Mr Ramsay MacDonald is often 

here on the left, has been on a walking tour through the other day during some nursery-rhyme plays presented by the pupils to be seen enjoying a walk in St James’s Park before 


New Forest, conducting special services. of Lancaster Road School, North Kensington. beginning his day’s work. 



Building Escalators—London’s new Underground station at Holborn will have some very A Toy Switchback—The Emir of Katsina’s grandsons enjoyed riding on a little switchback 
up-to-date escalators, which are here seen under construction. during their visit to a Merton toy factory. 
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Tbe Highest Point of England 


THREE STUDENTS TRY 
AN EXPERIMENT 

VOYAGE ON A BARGE 

The Splendid Way in Which 
a Holiday Ended 

BETTER THAN WAR 

Hilde and Franz,'and Klaus, German 
students in Paris, recently had a long 
week-end holiday. 

They wanted to see something of 
France and to have practice in French, 
and all for the'fewest possible number of 
francs, for they were all very poor. 

Franz had the idea of a barge on the 
Seine, so on Friday afternoon he walked 
along the bank of the river hailing every 
likely-looking bargeman and asking 
whither he was bound. 

On Board the Yvonne 

Of all the boats he saw he liked the 
Yvonne the best because of the bright 
geraniums in her windows and the 
friendly small dog which jumped about on 
her deck. And the Yvonne, he learned, 
was bound for Rouen, a trip of two days. 

" Would you take passengers ? ’* 
he shouted from the quay. 

“ Never did,” said the' bargeman; 
“ but come aboard and let's see.” 

Franz explained that their language 
was German, that they hoped to improve 
their French, to see something of France, 
and to have a good rest all in one. 

The man, who had never looked on his 
barge as a pleasure craft before, called 
his wife up for consultation. She 
thought it could all be arranged. They 
could give the boy a holiday, the 
pilot could sleep out on deck, and Hilde 
could sleep with her daughter Denise; 
and as she had just done the washing 
there was no shortage of sheets. For her 
part she thought it would be pleasant 
to have visitors. 

Like Honoured Guests 

Once on board the three: students 
found themselves treated like royal 
guests. The best of everything was 
brought out for* their entertainment, 
and particularly the best conversation*. 
Their host they found better than any 
Baedeker, for he could tell them the 
history of every town and hamlet they 
passed. He knew what was worth 
seeing wherever they stopped, and, 
while he and the pilot manoeuvred the 
boat through the. locks, and his wife 
went ashore to do the shopping, he would 
instruct Deuise and the little dog to 
show the young visitors all the beau¬ 
tiful and historical things in', the 
neighbourhood. 

At the end of t\vo peaceful, happy 
days they.reached Rouen. J ' 

“ Where will you spend the night ? ” 
the good wife asked them. 

“ Could you recommend us to a little 
hotel ? ” they inquired. 

“ But why waste your money like 
that ? Come back to the boat,” she 
replied. So they spent a third night in 
their bunks. 

Taking Leave With Regret 

When the time came to take the train 
for the two-hour journey back to Paris 
they regretfully began to take leave and 
asked for their bill. 

“ Oh, it has been so jolly having 
visitors, we could not think of taking 
money from you,” the bargeman said. 
” We’ are friends now, aren't we, no 
matter what language we speak ? If 
all your people at home are like you I 
don't sec why we ever went to war 
against you. The next time I have an 
hour to spare in Paris,” he added, " I'm 
going to drop in and ask for you at the 
Institut L Pasteur: it is something I've 
ahyays wanted to see.” 

Hilde and Franz and Klaus reached 
Paris in high spirits that evening. 

V Whoever says - that French people 
are narrow, unfriendly, . and mean 
should just go aboard the Yvonne,” 
they say. 


This is the last of our series of articles on 
the summits of the British Isles; it deals 
with the highest point in England. 

any people who visit the English 
Lake District are mountain-lovers, 
and so know the mountains individually, 
as they are seen from below and as 
they reveal themselves afresh while their 
slopes are being climbed ; but probably 
by. far the larger number of visitors 
to the Westmorland and Cumberland 
tourist towns, ' Bowness, Ambleside, 
and Keswick, never see Scafell at all, 
because it rises from two of the remoter 
valleys—Wasdale and Eskdale—that are 
reached almost solely by walkers. 

The most distinctive feature of the 
English Lake District is its compression 
of various forms of beautiful scenery 
in a very small area. Within twenty 
miles as the, crow flies East and West, 
and twenty miles North and South, 
-are fifty mountain peaks more than 
2500 feet in height, a dozen large lakes, 
twice as many lovely tarns or small lakes, * 
between twenty and thirty valleys, 
with scenery sweet and gentle in some 
of them, stern and grand in others, and 
a score of rivers ajid becks that have a 
name in literature. 

Variety of Interest and Beauty 

All this Variety of interest and beauty 
is crowded into a space no larger than 
that filled. by one group of Scottish 
mountains : the Cairngorm mass of 
half a dozen ponderous similar heights of 
four thousand feet. So compressed is 
the English Lake District that the 
seven highest mountains, though-they 
are not grouped together in one part of 
the district, have all been ascended by 
one pedestrian in a single day of twenty- 
four hours. 

A deep trough or valley runs through 
and halves the whole district from 
South to North, and in it or adjacent to 
it lie the Lakes Windermere, Rydal 
Water, Grasmere, Thirlmere, Derwent- 
water, and Bassenthwaite. It is through 
this valley that the incessant stream of 
visitors, passes; but far away from 
it, ten miles to the westward, and only 
seen as one among a cluster of distant 
peaks, rises. Scafell Pike, the highest 
English mountain. 

The Peaks and Valleys 

Scafell Pike forms the loneliest part 
of the western half of the district, this 
Scafell mass of which . the. Pike is the 
summit, and until the traveller has 
climbed it he does not know how Eng¬ 
land culminates in mountain wildness. 

Into the Scafell group of peaks half 
a dozen valleys penetrate, and we might 
approach it;by any one of them. . From 
the South we could reach the base of 
the mountain by way of Eskdale, a 
valley ending in utterest stony wildness ; 
from the South-West by Wasdale, where, 
at the head of a gloomy lake, the houses 
nearest to the mountain are to be 
found ; from the West by Ennerdale ; 
from the North by two branches of 
romantic Borrowdale, which climb into 
solitude on either side of the finely 
named mountain Glaramara; from 
the East by Langdale, a side valley of 


A gentleman who passes many a night 
travelling in Switzerland tells of 
his experiences in meeting animals which 
seem to be dazed by his headlights. 

Once he was going along a main road 
at about one o'clock with his daughter 
when he saw a young wild boar loping 
along quite tranquilly from one stone 
heap to another. 

Another time, near Essertines, these 
two met a family of wild boars, the 
mother, a magnificent animal, and three 
young, ones, each about two feet long. 
The youngsters did not budge, but the 
mother's eyes gleamed threateningly; 
she was resolute, massive, superb. She 
got her children in front of her so that 


the great central trough. Let-us take 
this avenue of approach. 

Langdale heads straight into the 
midst of the mountains, with the 
Langdale Pikes falling steeply into it 
from the North, and Crinkle Crags and 
Bow Fell, outliers of the Scafell mass, 
on the South. As the vale narrows at 
its head it takes the name of Mickleden, 
and ends at* a steep, grassy bank which 
the traveller must mount either by 
climbing up the bed of a rocky stream, 
the Rossett Ghyll, or zig-zagging up 
the bank by a footpath. 

The fanned valley is left for the hill¬ 
side at a .height of 500 feet, and an 
hour and a half of steep ascent, under 
the shadow of the fine peak of Bow 
Fell, brings us past the glossy-black 
Angle Tarn, to the Esk Hause plateau, 
in the very midst of the mountains. 
Here, at a height of 2370 feet, is a shelter 
from the frequent storms. Often in 
summer camping parties may be found 
on the Hause, though it is a three- 
hours journey on foot from any house 
.whence food can be fetched. 

The Path To the Summit 

From the Hause one may scramble 
down roughly into Eskdale on the 
South, or into Borrowdale on the 
North. The path to the summit of 
England lies to the South-West, along 
the side of the Scafell range, not far 
from its ridge. Path is scarcely the 
word to use, for the direction is only 
marked in the more rocky parts by the 
scratching of nailed boots on the con¬ 
tinuous rocks, and ' by little cairns of 
stones, not easily visible from one to 
the other in a moderate mist. 

A mile and a half of this walking 
from Esk Hause brings us to the foot of 
the highest Pike, which is really a huge 
heap of rocks wedged together and 
climbed by stepping from block to 
block. The Pike (3210 feet) is sur¬ 
mounted by a well-built cairn. 

The view around is of a tumult of 
rocky hills with lakes brightening the 
intervening valleys. No other English 
mountain brings us so near to Nature in 
her sternest and most chaotic mood. 

Scafell’s Central Mass 

The summit of Scafell (pronounced 
Scawfell), 3162 feet, adjoins the higher 
Pike across a deep chasm bridged by a 
narrow ridge. The central Scafell mass, 
indeed, consists of three heights rising 
from the same base, Scafell, Scafell 
Pike, and Great End, the direct distance 
from the summit of Scafell to the summit 
of Great End, the two extremes,, being 
about two miles. 

. Immediately below the mountain to 
the westward is the deep, stern lake of 
Wastwatcr, reached, if we retrace our 
steps to the Esk Hause, by the Sty 
Head Pass, between Great End and the 
fine mountain Great Gable. 

Wasdale Head, the valley immediately 
above Wastwater, is the chief centre for 
English rock-climbers .who practise their 
skill and daring on the rugged mountains' 
around, particularly Scafell Pike, Great 
Gable, and the Pillar, which overlooks 
the neighbouring valley of Ennerdale. 


any danger, if danger there were, should 
be for her to face. 

As for getting off the road, that never 
entered her head. The only thing to do 
was to go on at her pace, and this he 
did for some hundreds of yards, the 
family trotting in front. 

Then, as at some secret word of com¬ 
mand, the. youngsters went , down the 
bank to the left of the road, while the 
mother, after a last look at the car, 
followed them with a grand air of 
dignity and tranquil ease. 

It is on rainy nights that most of 
these encounters take place. Hares, and 
sometimes a fox, like rainy.nights to 
play on the roads. 



what a Night Traveller sees 


Bird and beast in 
an empty land 

Australian Wonders in 
the North-West 

Sir John Kir wan has been on a trip 
through the northern part of Western 
Australia. For days he went hundreds 
of miles without meeting anybody, and 
found it a vast lonely land. 

In an area five times the size of the 
British Isles there are only 7000 Euro¬ 
peans and a few thousand Aborigines* 
yet the land has immense possibilities, 
and the few people are healthy and long- 
lived. They have their wireless sets and 
do not feel at all isolated. 

Bird life was abundant and of extra¬ 
ordinary brilliancy. At a remote home-, 
stead a white woman was found to 
have an amazing influence over these 
birds, which flew in and out of* her 
kitchen at will. If she called they would 
settle on her, and did not mind being 
handled by her. If she were away they 
would* fly to the door and on seeing a 
stranger would retire to a tree and mope. 

Kangaroos and Emus 

Kangaroos are a nuisance. On many 
sheep stations they are as numerous as 
the sheep, cropping the grass so close 
that there is nothing left for the sheep. 
The first sight of an emu was when a 
proud mother with eleven young ones 
crossed the road. Later Sir John saw 
hundreds of them.- They, too, were a 
: great pest to the settlers. 

At a place called Nullagine wild 
camels were another source of trouble. 
There were also wild horses, wild goats, 
wild donkeys, and wild cattle. 

Sir John Kirwan sees a great future 
before this wide empty land, which can 
take a population as large as that of the 
British Isles. V 

THE CHICKEN DOG 
Heavy-Weight Among the 
Feather-Weights 

Sheepdogs are notoriously clever. Only 
the other week we told of how one helped 
his master out of an awkward situation. 

But here is an account of another dog, 
equally clever, the first chicken dog to ( 
get into the pages of the C.N. 

He is a mastiff, weighing only six 
pounds short of 15 stones, and he is 
to be found on a poultry farm called 
Springwood, near Compstall in Cheshire. 

In the cold weather the chickens arc 
housed in a low building, separated by- 
partitions into batches of 150. A few 
places are always kept vacant, so that 
the chickens can be moved from' one to 
the other and the whole barn kept fresh 
and clean. 

It is the mastiff's work to keep these 
chickens moving. No point policeman 
has a more difficult job, as any reader; 
knows who has tried to shoo a number 
of hens through a gap in wire netting 
and watched them invariably ignore the, 
gap and try, with absurd earnestness, 
and every appearance of would-be help¬ 
fulness, to get through the inch-wide, 
mesh of the netting. 

First the mastiff heaves his almost 
15 stones over the two-foot-six parti¬ 
tion, landing as lightly as a ballet 
dancer. Never has he been known to 
come down even within squawking dis¬ 
tance of a chicken, much less hurt any 
of them. He then gets to work .with his 
head, gently pushing the chickens, 
through the gap into their fresh place. 
r Flap indignantly as they may, there is 
no resisting that gentle pressure, and 
the chickens are soon emptied out of 
their old place. 

" Hi, boy,” calls the farmer, and the 
mastiff has jumped another .partition, 
miraculously brought four large paws 
safely down among another 150 chickens, 
and is already persuading them - to 
“ Hurry along there, please.” 
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THE SERPENT HOLDER 

Ophiuchus and the 
Zodiac 

AN ANCIENT CONSTELLATION 



The chief stars ol 
Ophiuchus 


By the C.N. Astronomer 

If we should ever get the proposed 
thirteen-month year and 13 Signs of the 
Zodiac the constellation of Ophiuchus 
would be suited for the purpose. 

For Ophiuchus is a man striving with 
serpents, and so would provide a most 
appropriate subject for this zone of 
animal life, which the name Zodiac 
implies. And also because the Ecliptic 
(the Sun’s apparent path) passes through 
Ophiuchus from about December x to 16. 

Ophiuchus should therefore be re¬ 
garded as a Zodiacal constellation, as 
it occupies about tj degrees of the 
Ecliptic, whereas 
Scorpius now covers 
only about eight de¬ 
grees. The change 
in the direction of 
the tilt of the 
Earth’s axis in the 
course of the last 
5000 years, since 
the Zodiacal Signs 
were formed, 
accounts for this. 

The Greek name 
Ophiuchus means 
Serpent Holder, 
and he is always 
represented as wrestling with a great 
snake much larger than himself; this 
constitutes The constellation of Serpens. 
He is also shown as treading underfoot 
Scorpius, the Scorpion ; thus, Ophiu¬ 
chus is regarded as symbolising man’s 
contest with the powers of evil. . ; 

This group of constellations is of very 
great antiquity, certainly between 5000 
and 10,000 years old. 

Ophiuchus occupies a large area of the 
night sky, and is due south at midnight. 
Its stars, being far apart, are not easy to 
locate, but our star-map: shows the 
general arrangement of t)ie chief stars 
relative to Antares, the bright reddish 
star that will be easily recognised. The 
Moon will be a little way to the left of 
Antares on the evening of June 7 and 
so will serve to identify it. 

Theta in Ophiuchus, to the left of 
Antares, will be easily found. Alpha in 
Ophiuchus, or Ras Alhague, is a bright 
second-magnitude star representing the 
Head of Ophiuchus. It is 2,381,000 times 
farther away than our Sun, radiating 
about twenty times as much light, which 
takes 37 i years to reach us. 

Beta in Ophiuchus is a great sun 
8,255,000 times farther than our Sun; 
its light takes 130 years to get here. A 
long way south of Beta is Nu in Ophiu¬ 
chus, a third-magnitude star 112 light- 
years distant. 

Two Great Suns 


Below and to the right is a bright 
second-magnitude star, Eta in Ophiu¬ 
chus. This is composed of two great 
suns about 550 light-years distant or 
some 35 million times that of our Sun; 
one radiating about 1500 times and the 
other about 1000 times as much light. 

Zeta in Ophiuchus is a sun radiating 
about 30 times more light than our 
Sun, but from a distance 4,064,006 times 
as far, its light taking 64 years to get 
here. Delta in Ophiuchus is 72 light- 
years distant or 4,572,000 times farther 
than our Sun. Epsilon in Ophiuchus is 
4,064,000 times farther, or 64 light- 
years distant. 

Lambda in Ophiuchus, a fourth-mag¬ 
nitude star, is composed of two suns; 
the larger one is yellow, the other, 
bluish in tint, revolves round the larger 
sun in 373 years. They radiate about 
60 times the light of our Sun but from a 
distance 9,398,000 times as far, so their 
light has been 148 years reaching us; 
they are therefore in a very different 
position, relative to one another at the 
. present time, from what they appear 
to be. G. F. M. 


Safety glass For 
Workers 

An Efficient Way To 
Prevent Blindness 

The use of safety glass will.soon be 
universal in our motor-cars, but it is 
surprising bow few workers appear to 
have the lenses of their spectacles made 
of this unsplinterable. material. 

The annual report of the Chief In¬ 
spector of Factories reveals that an aver¬ 
age of 7000 men a year receive injuries 
to their eyes in our factories, and that 
ten per cent of the blind population of 
this country is thus accounted for. The 
use of safety spectacles in occupations 
dangerous to the eyes would prevent 
much suffering and economic loss. 

Observations have been carried out in 
583 American factories in which measures 
were adopted for the protection of the 
eyes of the workers, with the result that 
it is estimated that 10,000 eyes and 
^9,000,000 were saved in two years. 

The safety glass can be worked into 
optical curves and where necessary cap 
be made of special glass which will 
absorb-any harmful light elements be¬ 
fore they reach the eye. 


THE POSTMAN’S 
SQUIRREL 

There must have been great grief in 
a Gloucestershire wood a little time ago 
when Father and Mother Squirrel 
arrived home to find that their baby 
had been kidnapped. 

We are ashamed to say that it was a 
boy who did it. He climbed a tree, 
found this baby in its nest, and ran off 
with it. He put it in a box and fed it 
with cow’s milk. 

A kindly reader of the G.N., a post¬ 
man, feeling that the squirrel might go 
the sad way of this boy’s white mice and 
rats, bought it from him for 2s 6d, and 
writes to tell us that it is getting along 
splendidly. It is one of the now rare red 
squirrels, and is very bright and ener¬ 
getic, crawling all over its new friend. 

Part of this postman’s round is 
through a lovely wood, and we like to 
think that when the baby squirrel is 
old enough to look after itself the post¬ 
man will take it with him one day in 
his letter-bag and let it loose. 

Perhaps by then the squirrel will have 
grown so fond of the postman that it 
will look out for him on his round and 
still keep friends. 


C.N.' QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card , with name and address. 

Which Are the Chief Elements Found 

Both in the Earth and in Our Bodies? 

Oxygen, carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, phos¬ 
phorus, iron, calcium, sodium. 

H :w Did the Phrase To Show the 
White Feather Originate? 

This proverbial expression, meaning “ to 
show cowardice,” is popularly supposed to 
have arisen from the fact that a white 
feather in the tail of a gamecock shows that 
it is not a thoroughbred. 

What Are the Qualifications of a Juror? 

A juror must be between 21 and 60 and 
must-own property or pay fates. He is 
summoned by the sheriff at assizes and 
county quarter sessions and by the clerk of 
the peace at borough quarter sessions. 
Judges and sheriffs may for good reason 
excuse attendance. 

What is the Order of the Bath ? 

A British order of Knighthood. Founded 
in the 14th century, it fell into abeyance, 
but was-revived in 1725 and remodelled in 
1815. It has three grades—Knight Grand 
Cross, Knight Commander, and Companion. 

The order is bestowed by the King for 
civil or military services. The Grand Master, 
and Principal Knight Grand Cross is the 
Duke of Connaught; and the chapel of 
Henry the Seventh in Westminster. Abbey 
is the scene of installation. 


ZOO BABIES 

COLLIE DOG REARS • 
WOLF CUB 

Zebra Who Came To Whipsnade 
and Brought His Playmates 

ODD TRIO IN THE PADDOCK 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

A quaint'baby creature who bears a 
marked resemblance to a fancy pin¬ 
cushion has appeared at the Zoo. 

He is ah African crested porcupine, 
the first of his kind to be born at the 
Zoo for.twelve years. 

This newcomer is not much bigger 
than a rat, but he is crested like his 
parents and has a sprinkling of quills on 
his back ; when alarmed he follows the 
example of his elders and tries to bristle. 

He is quite obviously the pride of the 
Zoo’s collection of crested porcupines, for 
he is not only guarded fiercely by a 
mother afid father, but also by two 
other porcupines who share the den and 
insist on sharing the baby by helping to 
wash.and protect him. 

An Unnatural Mother 

Another attractive new Zoo nursery 
is to be seen in the wolves dens, where 
a collie dog is rearing a wolf cub with 
one of her own puppies. The cub belongs 
to a litter of three prairie wolves recently 
born in the menagerie, but unfortunately 
the mother wolf took no interest in her 
offspring, with the result that two of 
the little ones died. 

Whipsnade has now become the scene 
of an odd friendship, for a Chapman’s 
zebra, which has just been presented to 
the country zoo, brought with him his 
two playmates, a goat and a donkey, to 
prevent him from feeling homesick. 

The trio are living in a paddock with 
four other zebras ; but although he is 
now well supplied with companions of 
his own kind the new zebra is still 
faithful-to his old friends. He takes 
great care that they are not disturbed 
by. his four relatives, and if he sees one 
of the zebras approaching the goat or 
the donkey he kicks the intruder. 

Her Chosen Mate 

Whipsnade has a romance too. Last 
year a pair of sarus cranes reared a chick, 
and although the parent birds are 
pinioned their daughter has the use of 
her wings and flies where she will. 

Apparently in the course of her flights 
she noticed that'in one of the paddocks, 
not far from her parental home, there 
was a solitary pinioned sarus crane, and 
after paying this lonely bird one or two 
casual visits she has settled down with 
him. When she goes for flights she no 
longer goes near her parents but returns 
straight to her chosen mate. 

. A goat has been sent from Whipsnade 
to the Regent’s Park menagerie as a 
companion for the young Indian rhino¬ 
ceros presented to the Zoo by the King.. 
The meeting of the rhino and the goat 
was quite uneventful, and so far the 
two animals seem indifferent to one 
another’s presence. 

LAST OF GARIBALDI'S MEN? 

An old soldier who fought under 
Garibaldi, the liberator of Italy, no less 
than 74 years ago, has lately been 
celebrating his 100th birthday at 
Auckland, New Zealand. - 

He is Captain W. J. Newby, who has 
lived in New Zealand since he fought in 
the wars against the Maoris in 1864. 

The captain, .who still enjoys good 
health, is believed to be the last sur¬ 
vivor of the English legion 4 of 1000 
picked men who went to Italy in 1859 
to fight under Garibaldi in the war 
which brought about a united and 
liberated Italy. 

Friends of the captain had a pleasant 
surprise for him when he celebrated his 
tooth birthday on March 26. 

It was a congratulatory message from 
Signor Mussolini. 





HO VIS at breakfast 
Starts the day right 
Helps to sustain you 
Till last thing at night 



EVERY DAY 


The First Rule of 
Health 

Macclesfield . 


The June 
Number of 
the C.N. s 
Monthly 
Companion 
is On Sale 
Everywhere 

Here are some of the contents :, 

Bulgaria’s Army For Peace 
Westward Ho ! 

Seeing England From the Sea 

The Ceaseless Change That 
We Call Life 

The Immortal Story of 
Thirty-Five Days 

Our Noblest Intellectual 
Treasure House 

There are many other articles besides 
poems, stories, puzzles,-and numerous 
pictures. Buy a copy now. 

MY 

MAGAZINE 

Edited by Arthur Me© 3 Is 
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for 


BOYS and GIRLS 


who join the 



wow 


J. A. Mollison and Amy Johnson, Sir Malcolm. Campbell 
and Kaye Don, Betty Nuthall and Eileen Bennett, the Hon. 
Anthony Asquith, Ann and Mary Casson, the actress daughters 
of Sybil Thorndike, A. A.- Milne and Ian Hay, the'famous 
authors, and Jimmy Seed, England's International Footballer, 
and many other famous people are Senior Members of the 
DAILY SKETCH League of Youth. Now's the time for you 
to join, too, and become a Junior Member. 

And what a lot of fun you'll get for nothing—things that 
other less fortunate boys and girls have to pay for but which 
the DAILY SKETCH arranges for members of the League of 
Youth to enjoy without cost. But you can't become a member 
unless you are eager to become a splendid citizen, a brave, 
self-disciplined, ambitious boy or girl. * 

And in return—once you have enrolled as a member by 
filling in the Membership Form, the DAILY SKETCH sees 
you,, have a really wonderful time. All kinds of special free 
privileges—free film matinees, air pageants, admission to zoos, 
piers; etc;., ;in all; parts of 'the’ country—among a host of other 
benefits of membership—are enjoyed by members. What a 
grand time you'll have as a member of the League—along 
with tens of thousands of other lucky boys and girls. 

And then there's a chance to win the DAILY SKETCH 
famous Medal of Honour—the ambition .‘of all members. It 
is presented (generally at a big public gathering) to Seniors 
and Juniors alike,,but only for very special achievements— 
saving life or other deeds of bravery or self-sacrifice, or for 
noteworthy scholastic, musical, and artistic success. 

When you join the League the DAILY SKETCH sends 
you a most beautiful Badge in oxydised silver and scarlet 
enamel, together, with a ‘Membership Book and Diary— 
really a pocket encyclopedia. Apart from telling you about 
the. League of Youth,’you will find in its 132 pages a mass of 
useful information—historical, geographical, postal, flying, 
athletic, shipping and other interesting records. 

Join the League 
to-day and you can 
immediately enjoy 
all these marvellous 
privileges. So enrol 
by sending 1/- P.O. 
at once to DAILY 
SKETCH so that 
you do not miss any 
of the fun. ! (After 
the cost of the Badge 
and Membership 
Book has been de¬ 
ducted the rest of 
your - shilling is put 
in the Good Deeds 
Fund for the pro¬ 
vision of wireless 
sets in Children's 
.Hospitals ;-some 25 
* of : such hospitals 
have already been 
equipped by League 
Members. Fine 
work!) 


Membership 
No..... 

DAILY 

SKETCH 

Many FREE 



Senior or 
Junior 

LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH 

PRIVILEGES 


JOIN TO-DAY.— Fill in this membership applica¬ 
tion form clearly in block letters. Send It with 1 /• 
Postal Order—enclosing a Ud. stamped .addressed 
envelope (fairly large)—to League of Youth, Daily 
Sketch, 196. Gray’s Inn Load, Loudon, JV.C.l, for 
your Badge, Membership Book and Diary (this has 
132 pages) and towards our “Good Deeds Fund,” AU 
boys and girls up to 15 eligible for Junior Section- 
over 1*5 and up to any ago for Senior Section. Members 
enjoy • many delightful privileges in London and 
throughout the country. . , 


Name.., 


Date of 
Joining... 


..1933. - Age.... 


Birth- 
.day..., 


My P.O. No. is....... 

Mako your P.O. payable to “ Daily Sketch League 
of Youth,” and cross it “ & Co.” 


| Get all your friends to come In with you too -it’s great! 


Far and Wide 


The Good Things the 
League is Doing 

In the far-flung British colonies and 
protectorates the benefits of Inter¬ 
national Labour Conventions .are being 
increasingly enjoyed, particularly in the 
last few months. 

In Northern Rhodesia, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Gambia, Kenya, 
Jamaica, and Nigeria it is the children, 
with their mothers and elder sisters, who 
will be better off because.of the Bills 
passed to give effect to one or more of 
the conventions concerning their em¬ 
ployment—the minimum age for work, 
the prohibition of night work, with' 
regulations for improved ventilation, 
for preventing overcrowding, and for 
health and safety, ‘ . - 

In the islands under British care in 
the Pacific, as well as in most of the 
territories named above, it is the men¬ 
folk more particularly who will benefit 
by the application of the international 
machinery for fixing minimum wages, 
also now become law, 

In the French Protectorates, too, re¬ 
cent action has been taken. A decree 
in Indo-.China* now regulates the em¬ 
ployment of children and women, and 
in French Morocco full effect has been 
given to the convention providing for 
equality of treatment for foreign workers 
as regards compensation for accidents, 
Italy has applied : the Weekly Rest 
Convention to the Italian Islands in 
the Aegean. 

Will these Italians who thus get a 
weekly holiday from work, the Indo- 
Chinese women who no longer have to 
work through the night, and others, 
kno\y whence come these benefits ? We 
wonder. But ive Imoiv. 

PLENTY OF WORK 

In the C.N. we have again and again 
denounced the unwisdom of the policy 
of so-called economy which has led 
the Government, local authorities, and 
others to cut down wise expenditure 
oh fruitful undertakings, and in this way 
strike at employment.; 

A great electrical engineering firm has 
just held its annual meeting, and we 
note with interest what the Chairman 
had to say on this subject. His words 
are wise ones : 

The cry of economy has gone much too far. 
If only our Government and local authorities 
would prove their confidence in the nation by 
putting in hand the many schemes of ex¬ 
penditure in connection with electrical develop¬ 
ment which are waiting to be proceeded with 
business would immediately revive. There is 
no doubt there are ample fields available for 
such development. 

What is true of electrical development 
is true of many other things, including i 
railways, mines, roads, houses, slums, 
canals, afforestation, bridges, and so 
on. What is wanted is more action and 
less politics. 


OCEAN DEPTHS 

An expedition is to leave Aden in 
August, under Colonel Seymour Sewell, 
to spend nine months in exploring all 
that is below the surface of the water 
between Aden and Madagascar, from 
Africa on the west to India on the east. 

Large nets will be lowered to bring up 
all kinds of living and other things to 
add to our knowledge, but the expedi¬ 
tion’s chief interest is to find out the 
depths of the sea in those parts. 

Until recently it was thought the 
greatest sea depth was comparable with 
Everest, our highest mountain ; but a 
German expedition reports that it has 
measured a depth of no less than '42,000 
feet nearly ioo miles off the coast of 
San Juan de Porto Rico.. 

Pity the Poor Pit Pony 

And buy your coal from the 
mechanical transport mine 


FREEDOM PASSING 
AWAY 

Passports For Living 
in a City 

NEW TYRANNY OF THE 
BOLSHEVIKS 

Germany is making war on her Jews ; 
Russia is making war on all who are 
believed to be not true to the Reds. 

The passport system which has existed 
in Moscow, Leningrad, and Kharkoff 
for the last few months is to be extended 
to 25 more cities and to a. 62-mile belt 
of the western frontier of Russia. 

These passports will be issued by the 
Ogpu, who are now in control of the 
ordinary police. Everyone in these 
areas will have to register at the offices 
of the Ogpu and, if they arc not ’granted 
a passport or residence permit, will 
have to leave and find a home in the 
small towns or villages where conditions 
are less stringent. 

A Drastic Purge 

For this new system is linked with a 
drastic purge to be enforced throughout 
the Communist Party, which has grown 
in numbers in the last fe\^ years so 
rapidly that Stalin and his colleagues 
are fearing that it contains many who 
are not true Reds. 

A Central Commission has been set up 
to direct this purge, and no one who is 
not an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Government and a ruthless opponent of 
those who doubt its ' wisdom is likely 
to escape. 

A curious clause in the Decree estab¬ 
lishes a category of Bolshevik sym¬ 
pathisers, those' who have not minds 
capable of grasping the principles of the 
Communist creed but are ^considered 
faithful followers of its exponents. 

The Russian people are rapidly losing 
any slight freedom they possess, and 
under the dragooning of the Government 
and the Ogpu their state seems likely 
to become little better than the old 
serfdom under the Tsars. 


WHO WAS HANNIBAL? 

Bom Carthage, 247 B.c. 

Died Asia Minor about 183 B.C. 

When nine .years old Hannibal, 
eldest of the “ lion brood " of Hamilcar, 
the great general, was compelled by his 
father to swear on' the altar of sacrifice 
a vow of eternal enmity to Rome. He 
was then permitted to accompany his 
father, from Carthage to Spain. 

At the death'of Hamilcar the com¬ 
mand evolved upon his brother-in-law, 
but Hannibal became supreme. He 
completed the conquest of Spain, all 
save one stronghold, Saguntum, which 
was in friendly. relations with Rome. 
By attacking and reducing this he made 
all Spain a Carthaginian province, and 
brought on the Second Punic. War. 

With an army which finally dwindled 
down to 40,000 infaiitry, 6000 cavalry, 
and fewer than two score elephants,, he 
crossed first the Pyrenees and then the 
Alps, a daring, grandiose scheme, which 
only the greatest soldier of all time 
could have carried through. It was a 
war for the conquest of the world, a world 
ruled by Carthage or Rome. In battle 
after battle he inflicted appalling losses 
upon the Roman armies. He n$ver knew 
defeat in all the 16 years in which he 
overran Italy. Reinforcements which 
were being sent to him from Spain were 
cut off. He was recalled to defend 
Carthage from a Roman invasion, and 
at last Scipio won a decisive triumph 
over him. Hannibal's veterans, out¬ 
numbered, were cut to pieces ; his raw 
levies fled. 'Carthage was already con¬ 
quered before Hannibal appeared upon 
the scene; his small army’ could not 
avert the ruin. 

Ho now turned his genius to states¬ 
manship, but his enemies caused him to 
flee, first to Antiochus of Syria, next to 
Bithynia, where,. still pursued by the 
vindictive Romans, he took poison. 
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A NEW CLAIM FOR 
JOHN WESLEY 

■ Did He Start Sunday 
Schools? 

BRIGHT SIDE OF AN 
UNHAPPY MINISTRY 

The modern Sunday School has 
another claimant as its originator, 
none other than John Wesley himself. 

Our readers will remember that in 
oiir article on the centenary of Hannah 
Ball we quoted some of the charming 
letters John. \Vesley wrote to her. 
He encouraged her in her work for 
.thb children of High Wycombe, but in 
Ills letters he does not refer to similar 
work of his own during his early 
ministry in America, 
v.; -America has not forgotten that work, 
and when the papers describing the 
Hannah Ball Centenary services reached 
Dr Jansson, a member of the World 
Sunday School Association, he recalled 
the words he had seen on the Wesley 
Memorial Tablet in Christ Church, 
Savannah, which reads : 

To the Glory of God, in memory of John 
Wesley, Priest of the Church of England, 
Minister to Savannah, 1736 - 37 * Founder of 
the Sunday School of this Church. 

Half-Hours in Savannah 

The secretary of the Sunday School 
at; High Wycombe has been in corre¬ 
spondence with the church at Savannah, 
and has now received extracts from 
a'volume of its History. It was Wesley's 
custom every Sunday afternoon to 
summon the children to church a little 
time before the actual service, when he 
heard them repeat their catechism, 
questioned them about the last sermon, 
instructed them in the Bible, and 
tried to fix the truth in their under¬ 
standings as well as in. their memories. 

These half-hours must surely have 
been the happiest John Wesley spent 
during his last months at Savannah, for 
In’s ministry there was the unhappiest 
. period of his life. His strict observance of 
a High Church creed and practice caused 
dissensions in his congregation, and there 
was an unfortunate love affair which 
ended very sadly for the young minister. 

We do not know for certain, but it 
s6ems very probable that it was John 
Wesley who inspired both Hannah Ball 
and Robert Raikes in the splendid work 
which lias spread Sunday Schools 
throughout the world. 


DICK TURPIN’S COAT 
News of a Thief 

An interesting discovery has just 
been made in connection with a coat 
that belonged to Dick Turpin, the 
notorious highway thief, and was left 
by him at the Three Tuns Inn, Cambridge. 

An antique dealer of Trumpington 
Street, Cambridge, made the discovery 
following his purchase of the coat from 
a descendant of an Exciseman who 
obtained it from the landlord of the 
Three Tuns Inn. 

The dealer was surprised to see a coin 
drop from the coat, and .on closely 
examining it he found money and 
jewellery there—two silver rings, a gold 
ring, several coins, and a pair of ear¬ 
rings, all of which must have Iain 
secretly hidden in the lining of Dick 
Turpin's coat for about 200 years. 

13 TIMES MAYOR OF 
PLOURHAN 

We have had vicars who have served 
for over 60 years ; we t have published 
the same sort of records for nurses, farm 
labourers, and others. 

Now we hear of a xoo-year-old mayor, 
who only gave up his duties a few days 
before his death, having been re-elected 
mayor 13 times and spent 60 years in 
service to the people of Plourhan in 
Brittany, His name was L6on le Cornec. 
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A DISGRACE TO 
US ALL 

SHAMEFUL HOMES OF 
v CHILDREN 

Dooming Them To Illness and 
Disease 

OUR NATIONAL TRAGEDY 

By tho Prince of Wales 

The great mass of slum dwellings in 
this country are more than a century 
old. 

They have grown up around manu¬ 
facturing plants during the industrial 
revolution of the last century, and arc 
relics of a bygone idea of what was 
tolerable for working-men. 

. This type of house must be de¬ 
molished. Experience has proved that 
attempts to recondition have been 
futile. They are not, and they must not 
be, considered as homes for the coming 
generation. 

The children of the slums are growing 
up under conditions in which they are 
doomed to ill-health and disease. It 
is for their sakes that we must rid our¬ 
selves of this social evil, and we must do 
it quickly or we shall be too late in 
providing homes worthy of habitation 
by the children of the new Britain we 
desire to build. 

Let Public Opinion Awaken 

Slums are radiating centres of disease, 
ill-health, and discontent. How much 
loss of working time and sickness is 
due to slums, what extra burden is placed 
on the shoulders of approved societies, 
what extra burden on social authorities 
in the provision of hospital services ? 

What is the sense of treating the slum- 
dweller, and especially the slum children, 
for disease, and when they are recovered 
sending them back to the very centres 
where disease is rife ? 

Let public opinion awaken. Great 
risks require great energy, vision, and 
determination. Let us put forward a 
great national effort irrespective of 
party or politics. 

The London County Council found 
on one slum site they cleared that there 
were 12 houses to' the acre, housing 
60 people. When they rebuilt them 
they built 60 flats to house 270 people, 
using a quarter of the site and leaving 
three-quarters for gardens and allot¬ 
ments. I think that is very ^interesting, 
and I may add that it improved the 
rateable value of the site. 

Every generation has a dominating 
social task, and so let our generation 
be remembered as the one in which we 
swept away this blot that disgraces our 
national life. 



THIS IS LORD'S! 


Behind the Scenes at The Headquarters of Cricket 

Everybody has heard of Lord's, the world-famous cricket 
ground at St. John's Wood, for isn't it the place where 
the laws of the game are made? But how many people 
know Lord's apart from the place which is generally 
associated with the doings of the late "W.G.," Patsy 
Hendren and other giants of the great game ? 

A fascinating article in the JUNE issue of CHUMS 
takes you right behind the scenes at the headquarters of 
the M.C.C.—one of the most exclusive Clubs in the world. 


SCIENTIFIC PEEP-SHOW 
Making the Little World Big 

One of the most fascinating exhibits 
at the Chicago World’s Fair this summer 
will be called a micro-vivarium. 

This is a device for projecting on to a 
screen all the. wonders revealed by a 
microscope. ^ The image is enormously 
enlarged, so that a crowd of people may 
watch tiny, organisms moving on the 
screen as if they were in a kinema .film. 

The visitor to this scientific peep- 
show will imagine for a moment that he 
has wandered into an aquarium, for the 
dimly-lit hall will be. surrounded by 
illuminated discs that are pulsating with 
life in fantastic.shapes and colours. A 
world -that is invisible to the naked 
eye will be reflected on a gigantic scale. 
The micro-vivarium, which may be 
called a first cousin to the planetarium, is 
being introduced to America, by Dr 
George Rommert, a German scientist. 


Over a thousand people a week visited 
Shakespeare’s birthplace last year. 


I'M TAKEN INTO THE ZOO! 

When you have seen enough of St. John's Wood 
come to Regent's Park, which isn't so far away, and 
let CHUMS' Special Commissioner take you behind the 
scenes at the Zoo. You'll see, through his eyes, lots of 
things which the payer of the humble u bob " doesn't see. 



For JUNE—Now .on Sale at all Newsagents - 1/- 
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THE FLYING BANDIT 


CHAPTER 21 
Jock Breaks In 

J ock looked at Tim blankly. For once 
even his stout heart • failed. Of 
course Tim was right. /■ With the 'sea 
breaking into the creek and righri across .it" 
ithe last thing likely was that any boat 
jwpiild visit the Spit. Certainly the keeper 
Svbiild nOt be in any hurry to do so. 

'■ '“ Can't—can’t we >' signal somehow ? ” 
ijock.said at last. . “ Light a fire." 

..■/■“ There’s nothing to light'it'with except 
marram grass, and that’s all wet.” 

. “ We might find some driftwood.” 

/' What—on the beach ? ” Tim asked 
sarcastically,, anti Jock realised that, with 
the'tremendous surf that was breaking, any 
such idea was out of the question. “ Be¬ 
sides,” Tim added, “ I don't believe anyone 
would see it. There’s not a soul on. the 
sea-wall or-in sight anywhere.” 

‘ v This, too, was true, and Jock was reduced 
to silence. • ’ 

;■ ’!■ We can’t stay here/’ said Tim, and his 
voice was a little,sharp. - He was very cold 
and very™very hungry. Jock, too, was 
cpld and hungry, but was thinking more of 
tlie emeralds than, of anything else. The 
reward did not matter ;so ‘ much to Tim, 
wliose people were fairly* well off, but to 
Jock the money meant everything .in the 
world. He was devoted To his father, and 
the idea of getting him back home and into 
a comfortable business filled his mind so 
that lie could hardly think of anything else; 

] v No,” said Jock Slowly. “ We can't 
* stay here. \Ve’d' better go back to the 
keeper’s cottage.” >*,*/. ; ■ w 

i ‘‘ But it’s locked.” ■ ’ ‘ ' f ■ 

| “ We can break in. Wc can’t live in that* 
shed. Besides we must have some food.” 
j' They tramped back to the hut. Neither 
had had much sleep the previous night, and 
as for jock, lie had hardly slept for two 
nights’.' .Though he was tough, in both 
rihirid.and body, this' disappointment had 
hit him very hard." They were'both'very’ 
silent as they struggled against the roaring 
; gus ts Arid driving sand: , . ..v, v 
I With. : its locked doors ( and shuttered 
Windows the hut had a forbidding look, but 
was raining again and growing 
istbMiiy. colder. Searching in the shed, 

1 Jock/lit on a rusty old iron bar. He found 
a'window, the frame of which was a little 
loose, worked one end of the bar under the 
sash and by main force prized "the sash 
up, breaking the catch. Then lie made 
short work of the shutters, and he anil Tim 
scrambled in; , p ’/v/ "■ 

The little house had three rooms—living- 
room, bedroom, and kitchen. All was 
very neat, but the place felt chilly, ’damp, 
and musty. The first thing they did, was 
to open the shutters and windows and let 
tlie wind blow through, then they went 
into the kitchen where they found an oil. 
stove and a drum of paraffin.' ■ 

” I’ll light the stove,” Jock said. “ You 
took for some food, Tim.”, ,*./,.•■• 

' In a cupboard Tim found tea, flour, salt, 
and other stores. A side of bacon was in a 
rack under the ceiling. 

“ But there’s no bread,” he told Jock, 

.;. ”1 can make some,” Jock said. “Is 
there any baking powder ? ” 

, There was, and Jock .set to. mixing flour, 
salt, and baking powder in a bowl. He 
made it lip into a dough with water, floured 
a baking tin* and formed the dough into 
small, Hat cakes. Meantime Tim sliced 
bacon and laid the rashers in a fryingrpan. 
The oven, heated quickly, and within little 
more than half an hour the two boys sat down 
to a meal of hot scones/fried bacon, and tea. 

“ By Jove! these scones; are prime,” 
Tim declared. “ How did you learn to 

make them, Jock ? ” .' 

■.'“.When, I was ’ cruising with Dad. Wc. 
did all our own cooking.” . ■' ; .. < ‘ 

“ I’ll have to learn to cook,” said Tim, • 

“ The bacon’s all right,” Jock assured him. 

• “ We’ve eaten a terrible lot of it,” said 

Tim uncomfortably. “ And I’ve only that 
three arid ninepenec.” 

“ What’s the use of worrying ? ... Finch 
will bring’ some money when he comes.” 

; They washed up, then both lay down in 
the bedroom' and went sound asleep. \ 
Tinijwa? the first to wake. -The first 
thing that, struck him was that everything 
was. wonderfully quiet arid peaceful, the 
second that it was nearly dark. ; He sat 
up iti a hurry. ■ 

■ “ Jock™Jock, .we’ve slept all day,”; he 
exclaimed in dismay. J. y ' ’ * 

’ Jock was lip in ri moment. : He grinned. 

• * About the best thing' we. could do: I 
feel'all new. I say, thewind's gone down.” 

“Yes, the wind's down, but there's still 
a big sea. Listen to it.” The dull roar of 


Serial Story by 

T. C. Bridges 

surf thundered on the outer [beach, but the ; 
creek, when, they went . out, was calm 
enough. Jock looked longingly in the 
direction of the land, blit no boats were in 
sight. Tim knew what was passing in his 
miricl. “ It's all right,” he; said. “-Even 
if that chap Mark does mean to steal the 
emeralds it.’ll take him some time to get back 
there.” He sighed. “ No use .worrying,” 
he said quietly. “ Let's get: some supper.” 

They lit the stove and an oil lamp and 
Jock made fresh scones, and | again they fed 
on new bread, bacon, and tea with condensed 
milk. There were some tins! of fruit in the 
cupboard, but they decided ajgainst opening 
one. They sat a long time over their meal,. 
and had just decided to wash up when Jock; 
whose cars were as sharp las a' terrier’s, 
stiffened. •' | 

“ Someone coming,” he said, and, jumping 
‘up, went to the door. Two men stepped 
into the lighted room, and Jock stared as 
he ; saw that one wore the, Jamiliar blue 
uniform of a country constable. The other 
was a middle-aged, bearded man in sea-" 
boots and a blue jersey. 

“So wc got you this time/’ said 'the 
policeman. Suppose you| thought 'the 
weather was too bad for anyone, to come 
out and catch you at your tricks.” ’ - 

. CHAPTER 22 , 

A Night In Prison 

“ ’’Tricks ! ” cried Tim angrily, but Jock 
4 - stopped t him. ” 

“ Let me do the talking, Tim.” 

: “, Talking won’t .help. -yciu,” said , the 
constable grimly., “In casic you. don’t 
know it, housebreaking’s a pretty serious 
offence. ; Are you 'coming, quietly ? ” » • - 

.“ Wait, a moment,” said'jock, standing 
up square and resolute. ' “ We broke into 
this house because we .were lialf-frozen and 
starved. I don't think that’£ any crime.” 

“. Not if it was true,”, said the policeman 
dryly. “And I suppose the last time was 
the'same ’ excuse.”. 

“.Last time ! ” returned Jock/ ( “ This is 
the first time wc have ever been on this 
coast,at all.” ; 

“ Gosh, but lie lies with a straight face, 
don't lie ? ’’ said the man in the blue jersey. 
Tim could restrain himself no longer. 


r You dare call Jock a liar!” he cried. 


“ Please keep quiet, Tim. Listen to me,: 
officer. We were landed here last, night 
from a launch owned by the man who stole 
Lady Meripit’s. emeralds. , We had been 
chasing him by aeroplane, but he got away, 
and then we managed to smuggle ourselves 
aboard the launch.. * He found us and 
landed us here. We tried to get round to 
the town but the storm had broken through 
the Spit. We were wet arid hungry, so we 
had no ..choice but to break in here for 
shelter and food. We are quite ready to 
pay for. what we’ve.taken,;” 

For a mpment the policeman stared, then 
an unpleasant smile crossed his face. 

"Got it all pat, haven't you ? ” he 
remarked with..heavy, sarcasm.; “ All the 
same, you might.have cooked up a‘ more 
likely story.” 

/ “ It's*- true,:.you .idiot/.’ , snapped Tim, 
but this only made the constable angry. 

Z I., may ;be„ an" idiot, but I’ve got sense 
enough to know nonsense when I hear it,” 
he said gririity. ;“ This is the second time 
this place.has been broke, into and 1 reckon 
you’re the chaps .that. did it before. Any¬ 
way I’m faking' you back arid locking you. 
up, and tomorrow you' go' before the 
magistrates, andI' hope yoii both get a 
month,” he added, harshly. 

The boys, seeing;that.therejvas nothing 
to bb gained.by : arguing, went, quietly to 
tlie boat, ’ alroygh little launch, driven by an 
outboard: motor. . .It, .was :qhite dark now, 
but Gaymer evidently knew the twisting 
channel, and half an hour later they arrived 
at the landing-place. There was nobody 
about anil the policeman, whose, name, they 
found, was; Tibbetts, took them straight up 
to the police-station and ushered them into 
the one cell of which'it boasted., Jock made 

a last effort; : . : • 

r.: “ :You said you didn’t, believe our story. 
Will you telegraph or. telephone to Mr 
Finch Hanley. at Colchester, who will tell 
you that it* is true ? ” 

: But Tibbetts was still angry, ' 

“ Time enough for. that in The morning,” 
was all he said . as , lie went away, locking 
the door behind him. , ‘ 

: “ Pig-heailed ass! ” exclaimed Tim angrily, 
“ Never ' mind,” said' Jock. .“ We’ve 
scored in one way. We’re ashore.” - 
“ How does - that help us when we’re 
locked up and that chap won’t send a 
message. for,;us ? / ’ 

“If lie won’t send.it someone else must,” 
replied Jock.coolly. “Got .a pencil, Tim? ” 
“ Ybs/but what goqd is it : _? ” 1 


Jacko Goes Over the Top 


A dolphus came jn one day .with the 
’ news that the house next door, 
which had been emptyfor-.months, was let . 
’ “ I’m glad of that// said Mother 
Jacko, “ for, it was beginning to look 
terribly neglected.” ■ | 

Father Jacko was glad too ; only it 
wasn’t, the dirty windows that he was 


garden f Where Mo t her ’ Jacko, glanci rig 
through the window, could see a large 
wooden shed.- 

“Have you got a pony in there? ” 
she asked, for it sounded as if something 
were kicking.against the walls. . 

.“ Oh, no,” replied licr hostess. “ Tlie 
shed’s empty. The roof isn’t on j et. My 



> He landed with it thud at her feet 

thinking of, but the fine crop of weeds 
growing up, all ready to seed and blow 
over into his precious flower-beds. 

Soon after the new. tenants moved 
in ; and when Mother Jacko had allowed 
‘them time to get straight she decided to 


give them a call. 

: “ It’s only friendly/’ she said. “ And 
I like the look of them,” she added. 

, So, that very afternoon, she put on her 
best dress arid ivent across to introduce 
herself to her new neighbours. 

.They got on splendidly together’ and 
Mother Jacko was,just aboutj to draw her 
visit ;to a close when they \vere startled 
by a curious noise outside. | It seemed 
to be coming from the bottom of the 


husband is putting it up in his spare time.” 

“ Then what, is making all that 
noise ? ’’ asked Mother Jacko. . 

■ “ I think/’ said the lady, smiling, “ it 
is probably your 'little boy. Tie has 
fixed up a swing—”; : 

“ What ! ’’.cried Mother Jacko, jump¬ 
ing tip a.nd running to the door. 

■ “Oh, please don’t be. angry with him/’, 
begged the lady, “ He’s doing no harm.” 

But Mother Jacko was half-way doivn 
the garden. / . 

Suddenly thereAvas a yell. A figure 
shot up out ,of the. middle' of the shed, 
ancl landed with a thud at her feet l 

Master Jacko had swung himself .clean 
over the top 1 


reserved. 
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- • 'VYou’ll see,” .said Joclc -as* he .went to 
the window and looked out. 

The window faced the village street but 
was,well and soundly barred. 

“ You can’t get out there,” growled Tim, 

“ I’m not thinking- of that,”:.u'as Jock’s 
answer. , 

Tibbetts had left them ’one candle, by the 
light of which Jock set to work, writing a 
message on a sheet torn from his pocket 
book/ Tim watched: him "with interest. 

“ I want two of your shillings,” said 
Jock presently. 

“ That only leaves us one and nine,” 
remarked Tirii, as he handed them over. 
There was a bit of yellow soap by the sink 
in the corner of the cell. Jock took it 
and wedged the two coins into it. The note, 
too,-he fixed in the soap. 

“ You must have written a pretty long 
message,” said Tim. 

“ No; one shilling is to pay for the 
telegram, the other is for the "chap Who 
sends it/! * * • 

“He’ll probably bag both the shillings 
and tear up the telegram,” prophesied 
Tim ; but Jock refused to be. discouraged. 
He wafted until at * last soriieorie came 
past, then pitched the lump of soap through 
the bars with such good aim that it dropped 
at the man’s feet. The boys saw him pick it 
up, stare at it in an astonished way,'then 
shove the whole thing in liis pocket," 

“ A toss-up whether he sends it or not,” 
grinned Tim, but all Jock said was : “ Let’s 
turn in, There’s nothing else to do.” 

The cots were hard but clean, and in spite 
of. their restful day the boys managed to. 
sleep pretty well. At eight next morning 
Policeman ‘Tibbetts, in, his shirt-sleeves, 
unlocked the' door and brought them sonic 
breakfast. ' .Only bread-and-butter and tea, 
but they were quite ready for it.* : 

“The Bench sits at eleven,” he told them 
in, liis grimmest'voice ;" then they were left 
. to themselves again. , ^ 

Jock could not sit still. *; He walked up 
and down the litjle room/now and then 
stopping to look out of the window. It Was 
a brilliantly Tine morning with every 'pro¬ 
mise of a hot day. - The time dragged by so 
slowly, that'each’ minute seemed an hour. 

/. Ten struck from the • big -clock in. the 
church tower, and the echo.had hardly died 
before it was followed by a distant humming 
sound. , 

A plane 1 ” cried Jock, . . 

• “No reason why. it should be Finch,”- 
TiriVsaid: lf . .. ■ /'. • * v —’•** 

•/*• No; I suppose riot,” replied Jock slowly. 
The. sound died away and the-boys still 
waited. .Nothing happened.- . A ;« ■ 

It wasn't Finch,” said Jock at last. : 

At a quarter to eleven Tibbetts turned up 
in full uniform and led them out. - Jock 
arid-Tim were painfully conscious that they 
had liad to 'make their toilets without hair 
or toothbrush and that their clothes .were 
muddy arid stained with sea-water. A small 
crowd of urchins who followed made un¬ 
pleasant remarks on their appearance. But 
they, set their teetli and accompanied. the 
officer to the Town Hall. 

The Court Room was on the first.iloor .and 
three magistrates sat. on the Bench. One 
was. the Mayor,\ a stout tradesman ; ■ one 
was a military man, Colonel Carver, a stiff¬ 
looking man with close-cropped grey hair 
and grey moustache; the third was the 
squire of Waveney, Mr Walter Whitney. 
He looked the most 1 human of the; three, 
Jock and Tim' were put in the dock' and 
Tibbetts told his story.. It was the sccorid 
time, he said, that the bird-man’s house had 
‘been broken into. . On the first occasion 
money as welf as food had been stolen, but 
this time he had seen the light in time to go 
out and batch the thieves before they could 
get, away. ’ Gaymer’s evidence backed up 
that of Tibbetts., : - 

At last Jock’s turn came to speak and 
lie told his story well and clearly. Colonel' 
Carver cut in. 

, “ You say that you two boys" chased the 
thief in an aeroplane ? ” - ! ; 

“ No, sir. I said we were in the aeroplane 
which was piloted by. Mr Finch. Hanley.” 

- The.Colonel pursed his lips. , “.The whole 

story sounds, to . me ^highlyiiriprobable. 
What do yoii think,rMr. Mayor ? / 

*M agree" with'you/Colpriel.” •: ; rri 
“ I’m not so sure/.’ said/Mr. Whitney. 
“ It is quite" - true that these emeralds 
have been stolen and" the papers merit ion 
Mr" Hanley,” v / , • 

“ But nothing is said about these boys,” 
returned Colonel Carver! .* “T .suggest 
they should" be remanded' for inquiries/ * ; 

“■.Will, you telephone to !Mr Hanley ? ” 
Jock asked. ' • ■« • ■■■ • 

“ Or my to father ? ”. put in Tim. r - 
“ Inqijiries will be made through the usual 
channels,” said Cptonel Carver,, 44 Mean¬ 
while you will be remanded in custody/’! 

; : TO BK CONTINUED ’ ’’ 
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JSL “DASCO: M «*- 

ESSAY COMPETITION. 


ONE PRIZE OF £20 

FOUR PRIZES OF £5 

TEN PRIZES OF £1 


CASH 


Subject: 

My Ambition After Leaving School." 

Open to Boys and Girls 
Aged 10-16 Years (inclusive). 

For Full Particulars send a postcard to— 

ESSAY DEPT., UNITED AUTOMATIC CO., 
LTD., 41, LOWER KENNINGTON LANE, 
LONDON, S.E. 11. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiti!iiiiiiiiiiiii£ 

tamp Collector sCorner | 


THE TURKO-PALESTINE PACKET. 

This fine lot of good-class Stamps, just 
what you want for your Collection, will 
be sent for 2 d. on condition you ask for 
approvals. Contents: Set of Pictorial 
S. Africa, Kenya, Brazil, Turkey (map), 
and pictorial Straits, China unused, 
- Persia, Finland, Set ot Palestine, air 
port, etc. Senders of collectors' addresses 
get a fine free set.— H. WATKINS/ 80, 
LEICESTER ROAD, EAST FINCHLEY. 



FREE! 20 WONDERFUL STAMPS 

Including 10 all different' Greece, Bhowing head of 
Hermes. Iris, Ship In Corinth Canal, Native Cos¬ 
tumes, the White Tower at Salonioa, Tempto at 
Thefceus, surcharged, etc., alBo a fine set of 5 
scarce Germany surcharged for use in captured 
“ Belgium, and a splendid Bet of 5 French Colonials 
(Natives, Junglo Scenes, Animals, etc.). I will send this 
valuable collection absolutely free to all stamp 
collectors sending 2d. postage (abroad Gd. p.o.). Only 
one gift to each applicant. 

G.P.KEEF,Willingdon,Ea*tbourne, Sussex. 

VATICAN PACKET FREE 

AI fine packet of all different stamps, containing 
a fine Vatican State unused, Jamaica 2/-, Crete, 
Paraguay, Brit. Honduras, Kouang-Tcheou, Turkey, 
Cameroon, Brit. Guiana, Prussia Official, Ceylon, free 
to all asking.to see my famous approval sheets and 
enclosing 8d. for postage (abroad 6d. P.O.). Albums 
from 1/4 upwards. 

S. HAMMOND, c bu^y."lancs? ' 

SCARCE EGYPT AIRMAIL PKT. FREE!* 

Over 60 different stamps from BULGARIA (Pictorial), 
BRAZIL (Aeroplane), ROUMANIA (Monoplane), 
GABOON (River Raft). IVORY COAST (Canoe), Set 
Domnark (Windjammers), also S.A. (Frigate), GREECE 
(Liner in Isthmus), over 20 Obsolete 111011 VALUE 
stamps and a complete set of AIRMAILS Ibsucb In 1919. 
Tho grand new EGYPT AIRMAIL is printed in yePow 
and black and show's a giant AIR LINER over the 
PYRAMIDS. TIIE LOT ABSOLUTELY FREE 1 1 Just 
encloso 2d. postago REQUESTING APPROVALS. 
SHOWELL BROS. (C.N.22), 42, Vanbrugh Hill, 

THE FAMOUS BALLOON & BIRD PACKET FREE !! 

I This oxcellent packet of over 60 different stamps, con- 
I tains many fascinating and popular varieties which will 
1 help to enhanco the beauty of your collection and make 
I your album more interesting. Included is tho largo 
1 and Interesting stamp issued to commcmorato Professor 
1 Picard's record ascent of 10 miles, and Bhows the bal- 
I loon ascending with other details. Many of tho other 
I stamps aro handsomo mint copies and long sets, also 
1 Nigeria, CIIAUKARI (pictorial). URUGUAY (Tcru- 
jTcru bird), Hyderabad, British Cols., and new issues. 
I.Space will not permit us to enumerate further. Send 
12d. immediately for postage, and request approvals 
J and new lists. 

Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 

NEW ISSUE Em FREE 

■Ask to soo my approvals. Send ))d. postago and rceelva 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(largo stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa). U.S.A. bl-ceutcnary of Washington, Union 
of 8. Africa set, including re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundl 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors' addresses receive an extra set 
Now 72-pago list price Id. — H. C. WATKINs! 
(C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. . 


THIS SPLENDID CASKET FREE TO 
ALL STA MP COLLECTORS 

boys! send for 
yours now 1 

i It contains a view of High 
I Tor (the highest precipice 
in England), an accurate 
Perforation Gauge, Trans- 
parent Envelopes, Water¬ 
mark Detector, Stamp 
Hinges, Pair of Rustless 
Tweezers and a Rare pro- 
visional Abyssinia stamp 
(catalogued at id.). All for 
$d, covering postago and packing, if td. bo sent a Powerful 
Magnifying Glass in Folding Metal Frame la included as well. 
Aik for Approvals.—VICTOR BANCROFT, Matlock, England. 






LOOK t 

that’s why Mother always 
buys us Cadbury s • . . 

WHEN Cadburys make milk chocolate, they’re generous 
with the milk. They use as much as a glass and a half in 
every ^lb. block. And you get exactly the same fine 
chocolate in the £lb. and 2'Oz. blocks. It is always fresh, 
fulbeream milk fetched daily by Cadburys from over 800 
British farms. That’s why far more Cadburys Milk 
Chocolate is sold than any other ... 


CADBURYS 


\ lb. Blocks 9c!. 

\ lb. Blocks 4|-d. 


MILK BLOCKS 


2'0z. Blocks a^d. 
Also in ad. Bars 


If You're a Radio Enthusiast— 

you need POPULAR WIRELESS, /or it will help you in countless 
ways. Every aspect of wireless is dealt with week by week in the 
pages of this essentially practical journal. If you have any practical 
' problem—if your set is not producing the best possible results-— 
write to POPULAR WIRELESS. A sta/I of expert contributors 
is at your service. In every issue they will give you particulars 
of .the newest and latest developments in the world of Radio. This 
useful paper will help you to get the best out of your wireless set. 

POPULAR WIRELESS 

On Sale Every Wednesday 3d. 


® Photographers! 

Many of your best prints will 
be improved by toning 

-‘TABLOID’**™ 

COPPER FERROCYANIDE 
TONING COMPOUND 

Easy to use. Gives 
permanent results 

1/4 Per carton 
All Photographic Dealers 
Burroughs Wellcome 

'taw*.-, & co. 

C&S 47, Snow Hill 

Buildings 
LONDON,, E.C. 1 






































































































































































The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for i is a year. See below. 


^ ^uu/ look ana Learn Magazine lio / www.iooKanaiearn.com. mii riams reservea 

--— -— -> ** Arthur Mee’s Monthly, my 

Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6 d a year (Canada 14 s). 



THE BRAN TUB 

The Stretched Tape-Measure 
\ floor is measured for linoleum, 
using a “ 60-inch ” tape, and 
the area is calculated as 400 sqiiare 
feet. It is then found that the 
tape has stretched, and is really 
6 l£ inches long. 

What is the real area of the 

floor? Answer next week 

Next Week in the Countryside 

T«5 young, spotted flycatchers 
hatch out, and young j ackd aws 
are fledged. The song of the night¬ 
ingale ceases. The large brown 
dragon-fly is seen flying. Meadow 
hay is cut. Among the many plants 
coming into blossom are red 
valerian, black bryony, common 
vetch, dog-rose, scarlet pimpernel, 
watercress, wild thyme, honey¬ 
suckle, yellow flag, and snapdragon. 

The Discovery of Trinidad 

The stamp illustrated here shows 
the 
landing 
of Co¬ 
lumbus 
w h e n 
he dis¬ 
covered 
the is¬ 
land of 
Trini¬ 
dad in 
1 4 9 8. 

The is¬ 
land was 

a Spanish colony until 1797 , when 
it was captured by the English. 
This stamp was issued in 1898 to 
commemorate the 400 th anniver¬ 
sary of the discovery of Trinidad, 

Midges in the Rain 
Quite often during the summer 
we see clouds of midges 
dancing in the rain, even during 
the heaviest shower. This seems 
extraordinary, since a raindrop is 
so much heavier than a midge, 
and we wonder why the insects 
are not swept away. 

The reason is that each falling 
drop of water carries with it a 
, little whirl of air that acts as a 
sort of bumper, pushing the fly out 
of the way. Even in the heaviest 
shower the insect remains dry. 

Word Changing 

X A at. an ambassador; transposed, 
lam a young bird ; curtailed, I 
am still a bird ; beheaded and trans¬ 
posed, l am a storm; curtailed and 
transposed, 1 loiter. Answer next week 

The Most Thundery Place 
'J'll UNDER is rare in England, but 
there is one place in the world 
where thunderstorms are so com¬ 
mon that no one takes any notice 
of them. 

This is Java, where many hun¬ 
dreds of thunderstorms, often of 



great severity, are experienced in 
the rainy season. For several 
months the sound of more or less 
distant thunder never .ceases, and 
it is only when there is a terrific 
crash right overhead that folks 
are conscious of the sound. In 
fact, the people of Java are so used 
to hearing thunder for a good part 
of the year that only when the 
storms cease do they realise that 
they have been living in a per¬ 
petual uproar. 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning the planet Saturn 
- is in the 
South-East; In 
the evening 
Jupiter and 
Mars are in the 
South - West; 

Venus and 
Mercury are in 
the North- 
West. The picture shows the Moon 
as it may be seen looking South at 
10 p.m. on Wednesday, June 7 - 

A Transposition '■ 

Pair reader, in my primal state 

I’m always very short ; 
Transposed, all vegetable life 
From me receives support; 

The stately oak, the meaner weed, 
From me, it may be said, 
Existence have, and yet my own 
Is hanging by a thread. 

But if I. now am heartless made, 
Behold, my friends, tis I 
Immortalise the poet’s song, 

Or instantly destroy. 

A hswer next week 



ici On Parle Franpais 



Une afflche La volaille TJne hSlice 

poster poultry propeller 

Les enfants admirent cette afflche. 
La volaille habite la basse-cour. 
L’h£lice de cet avion est en bois. 

Think This Out 

2 \ shop assistant was packing up 
four handkerchief boxes. Each 
box was four inches long, three 
inches wide, and an inch deep. 
He put them in a pile and tied 
them up with string, once round 
each way. Four inches of string 
were used for the knot. How 
many inches of string were used 
altogether ? Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
XandY. X«5l, Y«1J 
What Bird Is This P Widgeon 
An Arithmetical Mystery 

Letters of the alphabet. 
(Twenty—6 letters, six —3 letters; 
nine —4 letters, and so on). ' , 

A Theatre Problem . 

He must raise the price of 212 
seats to 5s. 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
0EC.22 ShortestDmrj 


SPRING. EQUINOX. 
;!B®ARGH2) 



. ^Jnr 

mmwmm is ^ L 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


Aprils. 


. 

longest Day JUNE 21 


Xins calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on Jutie 3. 

The days are now getting longer. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year .has . elapsed. ' 


Dr MERRYMAN 

The Business Man at Home ■ 
'J'he household had been with- 

. out a cook for some time. 

“ Shall I ask for references to 
be brought ? ” asked Mrs De 
Smythe, who was writing out the 
advertisement. 

“ It would be more to the 
point if you asked them to submit 
samples/’ replied her husband. 

Seaside Rock 



Two kinds of rock there seem to 
be, 

But of them both I think 
That quite the favourite one for 
me 

Is peppermint and pink 

Mother Knows Them 
Aunt : I like to have the children 1 
about, don’t you ? . \ ^ T 
. Mot lie r : ■ Yes; so long ' as I 
know.what they are about. 

A Rattling Good Car 

m had answered an advertise¬ 
ment »offering a second-hand 
car, and,was being given a trial 
run. 

“ It’s sound in every part,” 
commented the. would-be seller. 

“ So I .hear,” was the reply. 

A Duet 

Xke elocutionist was talking of 
his early experiences. •„ 

“ I remember; ; quite well my 
first recital,” he said. I gave 
some of my own monologues.” 

“-Was the audience, compli¬ 
mentary ? ” queried his friend. 

“I really forget that ) but I 
know his.ticket was.” 

Clever 

pATHER : Not a very good re- 
■ V! , . port,, my boy.' Why can’t 
you do .'as well as Billie Smith ? 

I hear he .is top of your form. 

-. John:.: Yes,\Father; but you 
must remember that Billie comes 
from a very'clever family. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

T he village was curious 
when The Lilacs was 
washed off the gate' of the 
little empty house and Dia¬ 
mond Cottage painted on it 
instead by the new tenants. 
It seemed odd, too, that 
such an elderly couple should 
own such new furniture. 

The garden of Diamond 
Cottage was next to Hill View, 
where, lived .Brigit, a little 
girl who was more anxious 
than curious, ■ because her 
beloved but naughty little 
kitten Smudge was much 
too fond of exploring other 
people's flower beds * and 
dustbins. 

^ Brigit was very shy of 
strangers, and she was ter¬ 
ribly afraid of the neighbours 
anger. But she stifled her 
fears and went boldly up to 


© / © / 

the door of Diamond Cottage 
to apologise for the naughty 
kitten. The old woman opened 
the door. '‘ Bless you, the kit¬ 
ten won't do any harm! John, 
here’s a little lass worrying 
about her cat on our beds. 
We’re too fond of animals to 
be cross, aren’t we ? Step 
inside, dearie; the master’s 
laid by with gout.” 

Brigit stepped into a par¬ 
lour full of the strangest 
things. A lion’s skin sprawled 
across tlie polished boards, 
a zebra skin covered the 
sofa, and round the room were 
glass cases filled with brightly- 
plumaged stuffed birds, shells, 
grasses, and queer stones- 
The old man sat near the fire, 
reading. 

“Come in, lass/’ he called 
out. “Yes, I’m fond of 


The House Next-Door 


animals, and my favourite of 
them all is the ostrich.” 

; “ The ostrich ! ” 

“ Yes. You sit down by 
me and I’ll tell you why.” 
Brigit listened gladly. 

“ Well, it was like this. 
I went off to Africa when.I 
was a young man to make my 
fortune before I married the 
missus. I stayed there thirty 
years, and could only just 
pick up a living until a year 
ago, and then an ostrich left 
me a bit of money.”- 
- “ An ostrich / ” 

“Yes, an ostrich, I was up 
north out in the wilds with 
my gun, looking for zebra, 
and I shot an ostrich by 
accident—one of the wild 
sort with useless feathers 
that’s a pest to the farmers. 
You can sell , ostrich skin for 


making purses and the like, 
so I skinned him and cut open 
his gizzard, and found he’d 
swallowed, a bit of rough 
stuff instead . of indigestion 
pills. You’ve heard folk 
talk ^about the digestion of 
an ostrich. Well, this fellow 
had stopped his pain with a 
load of stones, some pieces 
of glass, a rusty nail, and a 
fine diamond! He’d been 
grazing ‘ on , diamondiferous 
gravel dowi/ south, and then 
legged it up noftli with a 
fortune in his gizzard! 

“ I sold that .diamond, 
came straight home, married 
the missus, and here wc arc 
in our little home called Dia¬ 
mond Cottage for luck. Now 
are you. surprised, missy, 
that my favourite animal is 
the ostrich ? ” 



When his yacht is in full sail 
With opponents on her tail 
Says the Yachtsman. 





I like best of all 


15,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2/- each. Will you help to give 
12 hours’ happiness at 2d. an hour . 
to poor children from slum homes of East London’s 
Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally tc 

The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt. 

EAST END MISSION, 

COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 


Slarie Elisabeth 
a,, ° real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IX THE WOULD. 


“Good! Mt’sMason's! 
and Teetotal Too ! ” 



Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 

OF 

MASON'S 

Extract o£ Herbs 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD . 

(non-intoxicating;). 


COUPON 


NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., NOTTING- 
HAM. — Please send sufficient Mason’s 
Extract of Herbs and Yeast for malting one 
gallon of the finest beverage in the world. 
4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of 
nearest retailer will be sent with each sample. 


Kamo.., 


Address.,., 
{in Block 
Letters) ... 
C.N. 


Advertisement Ofliccs: The Fleetway House. It is 
everywhere : 1 Is a year; 5s (id for six months. 
June 3, 1933. 



















































































































